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five competitors 
whose plans were 
selected by Mr. 
Waterhouse out of 
the sketches sub- 
mitted in the first 
competition have 
now been fully 
examined by the 
assessor, and he has recommended for 
adoption the one signed “ Terra-cotta,” the 
four others being signed “Vii Una,” “ Sin- 
cerity,” “Law and Order,” and “Two Judges 
of Assize.” The designs have been hung in a 
room in the Municipal Buildings for some days 
past, for comparison and observation. The 
sketch design which was made in the first 
instance by Mr. Waterhouse has been avail- 
able for the guidance of competitors, at the 
cost of one guinea, and there is no doubt that 
all the five selected designs have been com- 
piled with more or less reference toit. We 
subjoin on the next page the plan of the 
principal floor, as given in this sketch 
design, as the best way of giving an idea 
of the site and of the accommodation 
which competiters were required to arrange 
upon it, with whatever modifications might 
seem good to them ; and we will now describe 
the main points and characteristics of the five 
designs selected for the second competition, 
taking them in the order of hanging. 
“Terra-cotta.”—This plan, which ig the one 
recommended by Mr. Waterhouse for adop- 
tion, is the only one of all the five in which 
an important deviation is made from his 
original sketch-plan in the position of the 
great hall, which, to a certain extent, is the 
centre or key of the situation. Instead of 
placing the hall within the other buildings, 
and leaving a facade to Corporation-street of 
mere offices, the hall is turned with its longer 
side towards Corporation-street, and brought 
up to the front of the design, thus stamping 
the building at once as a public building, in- 
stead of leaving it with a main fagade which 
might be unly that of a row of chambers or 
offices. The authors have wisely avoided 
running the main lines of their plan parallel 
with Corporation-street, which is at an oblique 
angle with the other boundaries of the site. 
This kind of oblique arrangement always 
leaves awkward corners and angles in the 
interior of a building, and it is far better to 
cut the corners out of the site externally to 
padres. leaving the latter rectangular, 
to get a symmetrical facade parallel to the 
Street at the cost of spoiling the regularity of 





the interior. It is essential that in a public 
building every one shall be able to find his 
way about easily, and this can never be the 
case where there are corridors meeting at 
various unexpected angles. In “Terra-cotta’s” 
plan the lines of communication are arranged 
in a most simple manner. The public hall 
is entered at the centre of one side (as a matter 
of mere architectural effect this is a pity, as it 
is much more effective to enter such an apart- 
mentat the end than at the side) ; on the opposite 
side a broad corridor runs onward as the back- 
bone of the plan, between two of the magis- 
trates’ courts, across the transverse “ witnesses’ 
corridor,” and between the civil and criminal 
courts, which are placed as in Mr. Water- 
house’s plan. From the left hand of the great 
hall runs the Coroner’s corridor, and from the 
right hand end the Magistrates’ corridor. After 
the transverse “ witnesses’ corridor” the plan 
expands a little, and the side corridors run up 
as “solicitors’ corridors,” with the barristers’ 
corridor connecting them across the top of the 
plan. The author has saved a good deal of 
room by running the barristers’ department 
intotwo stories, putting their robing-room under 
the reading-room, and three of the consultation- 
rooms above, which gives him some space to 
play with on the ground floor, but at the cost 
of rather curtailing the height and fair pro- 
portions of the reading-room. The position of 
the consultation-rooms is quite unobjectionable, 
as it is quiet and out of the way, and in 
accordance with the habits of the Bar, who 
expect to be waited on rather than to wait on 
others in consultation. The solicitors’ corridors 
do not entirely bear out their title,—indeed, 
this kind of symmetrical division is rarely pos- 
sible to carry out completely in a large plan ; but 
the large “‘ witnesses’ corridor” does combine and 
concentrate the witnesses, both for the judges’ 
and magistrates’ courts, very completely. The 
ladies’ room and the post and telegraph room 
form a one-story addition between the great 
hall and the street, and the first-class refresh- 
ment room is very well placed at the 
front angle of the building, within easy 
reach, but not prominent. Complete and un- 
interrupted communication is maintained all 
round the whole of the main lines of corridor 
traffic. The magistrates’ offices are very com- 
pactly arranged around a small lobby of their 
own, and the two principal magistrates’ courts 
share one of the side corridors between them, 
the third court opening on the opposite side 
corridor. This is an arrangement which, we 
understand, is criticised in Birmingham, the 
magistrates, especially, considering that the 
three magistrates’ courts should be quite 
separate, and cut off from the corridors serving 
the judges’ courts. This is all very well ; but 


it must be remembered that one of the in- 
structions to architects was that the third 
magistrates’ court was to be capable of being 
used as a judge’s court, if required, in time of 
assize, and it appears to us that “ Terra-cotta” 
has in reality very well placed this court so 
that it may be regarded as a portion of either 
class of courts: to place it quite equally con- 
veniently for both uses would hardly be possible. 
The only decided want which we notice in the 
plan is that the judges have no separate private 
access to the courts, as they should have. 
There is a special “ Judges’ and Bar private 
entrance,” well placed at the end of one of the 
corridors, opening out of Steelhouse-lane, close 
to the sheriff’s room ; but in large law-courts 
an entirely private entrance and passage for 
the judges is certainly a desideratum; most 
judges will think so, at any rate. 

Of the design it cannot be questioned that 
in regard to originality and refinement it is by 
far the best of the five. It is difficult to define 
it exactly ; it is better to refer our readers 
to the illustration published in this number. 
Its general effect is certainly Gothic, yet 
there is a great deal of detail in it which is 
not Gothic at all. The ends of the corridors at 
either end of the great hall, abutting on Corpo- 
ration-street, are treated as apsidal ends and 
carried up above as octagonal turrets, making 
a good termination to the flank of the hall. 
The upper portion of the hall is lighted with 
mullioned windows with three-centred arches 
and avery rich double panelling and cornice 
over. The one-story building intervening 
between the hall and the street is also treated 
in a very rich and effective manner, with deep- 
set square-headed mullioned windows and a 
very picturesque gateway in centre, of a cha- 
racter that may be described as a mingling of 
Romanesque with Classic feeling. The whole 
design is picturesque without eccentricity or 
pretentiousness, and thoroughly municipal in 
character. 

The ventilation is to be mechanical, the air 
being extracted from the upper portions of the 
courts by a steam fan in the basement, and 
the fresh air admitted through an opening and 
shaft in one of the towers, the shaft being of 
glazed bricks, and washable. The fresh air is 
intended to be introduced at the bottom of the 
courts, after passing through warmed chambers, 
and drawn out through foul-air ducts from the 
top. We would only observe, in regard to this, 
that in the case of public buildings where many 
are passing in and out during their use, the 
principle of propelling the air in by mechanical 
means is, in our opinion, better than extracting 
it; as the air in the interior is then under 
slight pressure, any tendency to in-draughts 





- the opening of doors is entirely obviated, 
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“Via Una.”—In this design the parallel ; 
line towards Corporation-street is preserved, 
as in Mr. Waterhouse’s plan ; and the front to 
the main street is, therefore, a pile of offices, 
to which the author has given dignity by a 
centre cupola, and by accentuating the end 
pavilions and placing attics and conical roofs 
over them. The style is Italian, somewhat 
tame in appearance in elevation, but work- 
ing out much better in perspective; a 
great deal of the detail is very graceful, 
especially the treatment of the attic in 
the recessed portions of the facade, showing 
circular windows with the wall spaces between 
filled up by sculptured genii and drapery. To 
do this well, however, would run away with a 
good deal of money in sculpture. The ground 
story is kept very plain, rusticated ; an Ionic 
order of columns and pilasters is introduced in 
the first floor story. The plan is well arranged. 
The great hall is turned with its long axis 
across the building (so that in this case also 
the main entrance into it is in the side), a 
main corridor runs from the entrance of the 
building to the hall, and from the further side 
of the l is continued between the judges’ 
courts, as in most of the other plans ; the three 
magistrates’ courts and the Coroner's court al! 
open out of an arcade round the main hall, and 
one of the magistrates’ courts is cleverly placed 
so that by one of its doors it is in connexion 


but the judges’ room (in cases where this third 
court was used as a judge’s court) can only be 
reached by invading the magistrates’ depart- 
ment. The judges’ courts and the barristers’ 
department are very much as Mr. Waterhouse 
arranged them, but the author has contrived, 
by thrusting the judge and jury rooms a little 
apart, to get an area for light to his basement 
rooms for witnesses, &c., under the courts. 

Judging from the plans, the author intended 
to draw down fresh air mechanically and admit 
it through steam radiators into courts and 
corridors ; it is shown making its exit at the 
top, but whether assisted mechanically or not 
there is nothing to show: apparently not. If 
there is mechanical pressure to send the air 
in, this is all right, as it must go out then; 
but the report gives no information on the 
subject. The author gives a better shaped 
plan to the police van-yard than in“ Terra-cotta,” 
but he omits to show how .he is going to carry 
the arcade of the great hall over it, and he 
marks a “ pavement light over” which would 
come in the floor of the great hall, and which 
is not indicated on the ground plan. 

We may here observe that all the com- 
petitors place the police station and cells in 
the separate block of building, and that all 
except “Two Judges of Assize” place the 
—s van-yard and the entrance to it as on 





with the judges’ court system of corridors ; 


r. Waterhouse’s plan, and all have adopted 
the one straight public gallery corridor on the 





first floor level, giving access to all the public 
galleries of the courts (which was one of the 
best points in Mr. Wacerhouse’s sketch plan), 
except “ Sincerity,” the next one on the list. 
“Sincerity” has in the judges’ courts, and 
all the parts around them, closely followed the 
sketch plan, but in the front portion of the 
building he has made an important deviation, 
placing the magistrates’ courts all together in 
a row on the left-hand side of the great hall, 
with small intervening lobbies, and a magis- 
trates’ corridor running behind the three 
courts. This is very compact, and groups all 
the magistrates’ courts together, but the 
lobbies would be rather dark, and the arrange- 
ment compels the author to lose the beaut ul 
simplicity of the public corridor arrangement, 
and to make a branch corridor for the magis- 
trates’ courts, through the floor of which the 
lobbies below are lighted ; so that on the whole 
the drawbacks neutralise the advantages. The 
design is Geometric Gothic, of a weak and 
commonplace character, and drawn with little 
taste or feeling. A great clock-tower rises 1m 
the centre of the main facade. The front 


follows the line of Corporation-street, and is 
connected with the rest of the plan as in Mr. 
Waterhouse’s sketch. The treatment of the 
interior of the courts, as indicated in the 
sections, would be effective in its way, but it 
what has been done 
fore in the period of the Gothic revival. 


is only a tition of 
often me 
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The author employs mechanical extraction 


Blackman’s air- ) for drawing out the 

foul air from the courts, fresh = ao 
admitted into chambers in the basement an 
then passed through water-sprays, and through 
hot-water coils into the courts. The report 
states that there is medical testimony in favour 
of extraction rather than propulsion of air. 
What does medical testimony say to draughts 
and their effects? And they can never be so 
well avoided under extraction as under a pro- 
pulsion system. Given a court with the air 
(as it is pretty sure to be) warmer than in the 
corridors, and a constant suction out of it 
going on by & mechanical extractor, and 
whenever a door is opened there must be a 
rush of colder air in, whereas by propulsion 
the air pumped in can be placed so as to produce 
no draughts that will affect any one, and when 
a door is opened any tendency to draught 
would be outward rather than inward. 

“Taw and Order.”—This is also a Gothic 
design, later in style than the last named, and 
much more refined in character. The author 
places his main front parallel to Corporation- 
street, and has a big tower in the middle of it. 
The ground story is treated very pleasingly with 
small windows and plain unbroken masonry : 
the first floor is a belle étage, with large mul- 
lioned windows, rows of panelling above and 
below them, and statues between the windows: 
as a piece of effect, exceedingly good; but 
when we come to examine the plans, we find 
there is not the slightest pretence for a motive 
for this contrasted treatment of the two 
stories,—both these stories of windows light 
the same class of small rooms, witnesses’ 
rooms, consultation-rooms, &c.,—so that this 
treatment of the front is a piece of pure and 
gratuitous scenery. The second floor has dormers 
with traceried heads. The effect of the design 
on elevation is (apart from the question of its 
falsity) a little thin and wiry, but in the very 
nicely sketched perspective this effect dis- 
appears, and it looks so pleasant and pic- 
turesque that we can only regret its immoral 
want of any relation to the internal arrange- 
ment. Generally speaking, the plan is a mere 
repetition of the sketch plan. The interior of 
the great hall in the section indicates an 
effective treatment with panelling below, then 
wall paintings, then statues, and, finally, a 
a range of five windows, of Perpendicular 
type. 
The author appears to have considered the 
question of warming and ventilating very 
fully. He proposes to propel air mechanically, 
according to the principle we have already 
recommended, drawing it from one main 
source, and propelling it by a fan into the 
courts and other of the building, raising 
its qe ightly for general — 
tion, but warming each apartment separately 
by direct radiation. wae steam 
coils in all the upcast outlets in order 
to keep them always at a higher temperature 
than the rooms themselves; this, though 
not absolutely necessary where propulsion is 
employed (for when forcibly propelled at an 
inlet, the air must go out at the easiest outlet) 
1s an assistance, prevents over-compression in 
the apartment, and ensures the air escapin 
- the direction and by the channel intend 
or it. 

“Two Judges of Assize.”—The plan is very 
nearly Mr. Waterhouse’s in main arrangement ; 
but the author places the two magistrates’ 
courts end on to the side of the t hall, 
with the magi room and a inl Gntoemen 
lobby between them, the third court and the 
coroners court on the opposite side, with a 
lobby and the coroner's and stipendiary 
magistrates’ rooms between; the third court 
being wer «- close up to the assize courts 
system. The corridor communication behind 
the magistrates’ courts is kept unbroken. This 
arrangement of the minor courts is very 

thaps the best among the whole of the plans. 

he elevation is ori but open to the 
charge of eccentricity; the ground floor is 
raised high, with a mezzanine between it and the 
basement ; the ground-floor windows show 
single lights with entablatures, the centre one 
highest, all enclosed beneath a circular arch, 
the spaces over the lower entablatures being 








filled up with sculptured 
become Jacobeanesque, with engaged columns 
and mullioned windows between. The end of 
the corridor parallel to Corporation-street termi- 
nates in an apse, which rises in an octagon 
turret, rather than tower, of graceful design. 
In spite of a little oddity, there are both refine- 
ment and originality in the design; but it 
seems a little too scattered and broken up. 
There is a look of trying to do something 
picturesque, with no very fixed intention. 

The authors append a heating engineer's 
report, Proposing the ventilation and warming 
of the building from one central source through 
conduits in which hot-water pipes would be 
placed ; the air to be propelled mechanically, 
the reporter observing rightly that under an 
extraction system every door or other opening 
may become an inlet. Apparently air is to be 
warmed wholesale before delivery into any of 
the rooms, which has the disadvantage that it 
cannot be accommodated to the special needs 
of each apartment under special circum- 
stances ; but, of course, there is more economy 
in this wholesale system, and it is more easily 
controlled and lated. It is proposed to 
assist the upcast outlet shaft by heat from the 
furnace flues. 

The authors of this last design preface their 
report with a “ protest ” against the restriction 
that the plans shall all be done in the com- 
petitor’s own office and by their ordinary staff ; 
this, they say, bears hard on “modest provincial 
offices ” which cannot afford to keep the array 
of brilliant draughtsmen whom the successful 
London architect is supposed to keep constantly 
employed. We do not believe the authors 
have op to them any firm in London 
possessing the kind of exceptional resources 
referred to ; and the set of drawings produced 
by the “ provincial office” in this case is quite 
as well finished as the others, as far as mere 
draughtsmanship goes ; so let not the “ Two 
Judges” attribute their defeat to the 
army of draughtsmen in a London office. 
The ation was to our thinking a 
a very healthy one, and we wish it were 
carried out in all competitions, when there 
would perhaps be more planning and designing 
(in the true sense) and less of mere draughts- 
manship exhibited. 

Amid the constant misuse of the competition 
system, and the failures of justice arising from 
unfair dealing or from sheer stupidity, it is 
pleasant to have to record of one important 
competition, at least, that it has been carried 
out with the most obvious and scrupulous 
fairness from beginning to end, and that, as 
appears to us, the best man has won. 


figures. Above this we 





Since the above notice was written, the 
design signed “ Terra-cotta ” has been officially 
accepted at a meeting of the Town Council on 
Tuesday, and the names of the authors of 
the five designs anneunced. They are as 
follows :— 

“Terra-cotta,”—Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. 
E. In Bell (London). 

e Vid Veh" -Memen Bateman & Hunt 
(Birmingham and London). sate 

“ Sincerity,” — Messrs. Dunn & Hipkiss 
(Birmingham). 

“Law and Order,”—Messrs. John Burnett 
& Son (Glasgow). 

4 Two 7: of Assize,”—Messrs. Maxwell 
& Tuke (Manchester). 








Prizes, Architectural Association. — 
Mesars. T. C. Agutter, W. D. Gravell, and B. F. 
Fletcher have been awarded the first, second, 
and third prizes respectively in connexion with 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove’s lectures at the Archi- 
tectural Association. 

Obituary.—On the 22nd ult. there was 
buried a builder who stood in the foremost rank 
in the West of England, namely, Mr. William 
May, of Poole. The deceased was contractor 
of nearly fifty years’ standing, and carried out a 
large number of buildings for Mr. Piers St. 
Aubyn, also for the late Mr. Street, R.A., Mr. 
White, Mr. Christian, Mr. Hayward of Exeter, 
and many others. 


three churches and a great many vicarages, 


schools, &c. 
i 


He restored or built thirty- | '8"8° 





THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 
CAMBRIDGE.—II.* 


HE great extent and importance of 

Trinity College, a member of which 

is said to have once benevolently 

referred to the members of the other 

colleges in the words “they, too, are God’s 
creatures,” naturally leads one to turn first to 
the record of the rise and progress of this great 
establishment, in looking at the separate archi- 
tectural history of the colleges embodied in the 
work before us. The history of the site, as con- 
nected with the objects of the University, 
extends toa period long prior to the actual 
founding of Trinity College or to the date of 
any of the existing buildings. The account 
iven by Willis, with supplementary notes by 

r. Clark, is of the greatest interest, and is 
the result of a great deal of laborious research, 
but it is impossible to touch on the details of 
the history here. It must suffice to observe 
that when Trinity College was actually founded 
by Henry VIII. in' 1546 the site was occupied 
by two colleges, Michael House and King’s 
Hall, and by seven hostels for students, namely 
Garret Hostel, King’s Inn, St. Gregory’s Hostel, 
St. Margaret’s Hostel, Physwick Hostel, 
St. Katherine’s Hostel, and Tyled or Tyler’s 
Hostel ; the rest of the site being common land 
belonging to the town of Cambridge. The ques- 
tion of the probable or possible history and sites 
of these various establishments is gone into at 
great length by Willis, on the data chiefly of old 
accounts, indentures, and conveyances; and the 
—_— aspect and arrangement of Trinity 

ollege shortly after its foundation are roughly 
conveyed to the eye in the reproduction of 
part of Lyne’s map of Cambridge (1574), the 
buildings being rudely indicated in the usual 
bird’s-eye fashion of the old maps. We there 
see the site of the present great quadrangle 
occupied by an irregular group of buildings, 
including several of those already mentioned 
as previously existing on the site. The in- 
teresting point in the architectural history of 
the college is in its transformation from the 
irregular group of buildings into the two 
noble quadrangles which now form the main 
portion of this college, and this architectural 
transformation is mainly connected with the ~ 
honoured name of one man, Thomas Nevile, who 
became master of Trinity in 1593, and held that 
post for twenty-two years. The record of the 
estimation in which Nevile was held affords 
an agreeable instance, one out of many, of 
the love of noble natures for noble building ; 
and in relation to Nevile Mr. Clark gives, in a 
foot-note, the testimony of Bishop Hacket 
about Nevile, that “he never had his like in 
that Orb, I believe, for a splendid, courteous, 
and bountiful gentleman.” From the “ Me- 
moriale” of Trinity College, a volume dated 
1614, and containing records of the principal . 
benefactors of Michael House, King’s Hall, 
and Trinity College, is quoted the record that 
when Nevile first came to the college he was 
struck by the remarkable absence of beauty 
in the buildings and the want of regularity in 
the ranges of chambers. He obtained a grant 
from Queen Elizabeth for increasing the period 
of leasing land and rectories from ten years to 
twenty years, and forthwith set about “in- 
creasing the college with new buildin 
arranged in quadrangular form, so that it could 
be said in all truth of him, as was said of 
Augustus Cesar, when he came to Rome it 
was built of brick, when he left it was built 
of marble.” 

‘¢ When he had completed the great quadrangle, 
and brought it to a tasteful and decorous aspect, for 
fear that the deformity of the Hall, which through 
extreme old age had become almost ruinous, should 
cast, as it were, a shade over its splendour, he 
advanced 8.0002. for seven years out of bis own 
purse, in order that agreat hall might be erected, 
answerable to the beauty of the new building. 

Lastly, as in the erection of these buildings, he 
had been promoter rather than author, and had 
brought these results to pass more by labour and 
ep the University of Cam- 
bri vee mere ee Cambeldes and Rton. By 
the late Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge. Edited, with 

sata np Wales Ra Sahat 
re he! ng CGniversity’ Press, Cambridge, 1886, ( 
p. 115, ante.) eo 
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assiduity than by expenditure of his own money ; 
he erected, at a vast cost, the whole of which was 
defrayed by himself,-a building in the second court, 
adorned with beautiful columns, and elaborated 
with the most exquisite workmanship, so that he 
might connect his own name for ever with the 
extension of the college.” 

The buildings which were badly placed he 
caused to be pulled down, no Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings then existing 
to offer interference with his schemes. It is 
absurd enough to look now at the fine result 
of Nevile’s energy and judgment, and to 
reflect that had he lived in the present day, 
and attempted exactly the same thing, he 
would have been represented as a Philistine 
destitute of taste or feeling. 

Nevile’s first work on the large quadrangle 
was the completion of the range of chambers on 
the east side, next the southern range, including 
the Queen’s Gate Tower (which is dated 
1597) ; and in 1599 the range of chambers 
belonging to King’s Hall, and which projected 
into the centre of what is now the great quad- 
rangle, was removed, and the gate tower, the 
present one, raised in height. Some of the 
accounts quoted in reference to this work are 
of interest. The angle stones for the octagonal 
turrets seem to have been a special job : 


‘‘Item, laid out to John Symes and his laborers 
for the sawing, working, and setting vpp of the 
Cantes that weare made for the hightning of the 
greate Tower, and plastering the same on the 
insyde .... vii, xviti*.” 

A general decoration of the gate took place 
in 1614-15, in honour of the visit of James I. 
to Cambridge, whose statue, or, rather, the 
material for it, is the subject of a curious 
entry in the accounts :— 


“Item, to Goodman Smyth, of Barrington, for y* 
mending of his Cart, broken with a great stone 
brought from thence for the king’s statue... . 
v*, vit.” 

Other accounts connected with this work 
are of considerable interest as throwing light 
on the modus operandi. 

But we must devote a few words to Nevile’s 
Court, the second court of Trinity, which 
formed the master’s own and special contri- 
bution to the architectural improvements of 
his college. Unfortunately, Willis observes, 
owing to the cost having been undertaken 
entirely by Nevile himself, the accounts did 
not come into the college archives, and there is 
less information on this interesting subject 
than one could have wished. It is on record 
that Nevile’s architect for the new work in the 
main quadrangle was Ralph Symons, whose 
portrait in Emmanuel College is inscribed as 
“ Effigies Rudolphi Simons, architecti sua 
ztate peritissimi,” “ the most skilled architect 
of his time,” so that it is evident that Nevile 
did not think, like some building benefactors 
of our own day, that because he paid the 
money, and was master of the situation, 
he was to be “his own architect,” but 
that, on the contrary, he employed the 
assistance of the man who was considered the 
best architect available. It is presumed that 
Symons designed the first portions of Nevile’s 
Court also, which consistel of the north and 
south wings, the library block being later. If so, 
the style of the building, as compared with that 
of the same architect’s work in the great quad- 
rangle, is a curious illustration of the change 
which was then quickly, though probably 
almost insensibly to those affected by it, coming 
over the face of English architecture. The 
accompanying engraving, reproduced by per- 
mission from the book, shows on the left side 
the original design for the Nevile’s Court 
buildings, the upper portion retaining Gothic 
feeling and detail, the lower showing the 
inroad of the Renaissance; the fact of the 

upper portion being finished Gothic while the 
ground story is Renaissance forming the oddest 
point in the transformation, as if the architect’s 
remaining Gothic sympathies had returned 
upon him as the building went up. The right- 
hand portion of the drawing shows the Classi- 


cising of the upper portion in 1756, as now | ; 


existing, and probably affording much healthier 
and more convenient rooms. The stone for the 
original building appears to have been badly 
selected, for the alterations by Essex in 1756 


were first projected in consequence of the 
great decay of the stonework, on the north 
side especially, and the walls facing the 
quadrangle were, in fact, entirely rebuilt, 
with new stone where required for the caps, 
bases, and window dressings. 

The lib block which now forms the 
west side of Nevile’s Court is, as is well known, 
Wren’s design, and a most interesting letter is 
given, unsigned, but as Mr. Clark says, from 
“ internal evidence,” obviously Wren’s, on the 
reasons which governed the arrangement of 
the design. The following extract is worth 
giving :— 

‘IT chose a double order rather then a single, 
because a single order must either haue been 
mutilated in its members, or have been very expen- 
siue, and if performed would not have agreed with 
the lownesse of the porches, which would haue been 
too darke, and the solids too grosse for the open- 
ings. I haue given the ap nce of arches as the 
Order required fair and lofty; but I haue laid the 
tioor of the Library upon the impostes, which 
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The same Ralph Symons, who has bee 
a of as having been largely employed ™ 
the building of Trinity College, comes before 
us again in the history of St. John’s College 
where he was concerned in the design of the 
second court, and there is appended a fac. 
simile of a curious specimen of architectural 
drawing of the _ ,» the coloured elevation 
of a portion of the gateway and of the college 
buildings as prepared vs Symons,—a drawing 
showing the elevation of a red brick building 
with a diagonal “check,” so to speak, of grey 
bricks, and a roof tinted yellow, to indicate 
the tone of “Collyweston *; the most 
astonishing Brobdingnagian finials are sketched 
in on the points of the dormers, and the 
whole is curiously illustrative of the naive 
—_— the architectural drawing of the period, 
Absurd as this elevation looks in chromo. 
lithography, however, in the rude style in 








which it was originally drawn, the build. 
ings erected from it were not without a 
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Original Design of Nevile’s Court. 


answar to the pillars in the cloister and the levells 
of the old floores, and haue filled tne arches with 
relieues of stone, of which I haue seen the effect 
abroad in good building, and I assure you where 
porches are lowe, with flat ceilings, is infinite! 

more gracefull then lowe arches would be, and is 
much more open and pleasant, nor need the mason* 
freare the performance, because the arch discharges 
the weight, and I shall direct him in a firme manner 
of executing the designe. By this contrivance the 
windowes of the Library rise high, and give place 
for the deskes against the walls, and, being high, 





may be afforded to be large, and, being wid 

have stone mullions and the glasse painted. which, 

— ss -aatpeges is the only durable way in our 
imate for a publique building, wh 

be had that snowe drive not io tse: « mae 


matter of friendship, adds, “I su ou 
have good masons, how ever I wou willingly 
take a farther paines to giue all the mouldings 
in greet. Wee are scrupulous in small matters 
an 


you must pardon us; the Architects are 


as great pedants as Criticks or Heralds.” 








ing was our phraseology in those days, 


* By “the mason,” Wren means the sculptor ; so un- 


| Design as Modified by Essex in 1756. 


uiet picturesqueness of their own, such as 
the drawing certainly does not give much hint 
of. The details given about the execution of 
these plans and elevations, which were, in fact, 
signed contract drawings, are of some interest. 
The plans are drawn to a scale of the sixteenth 
of an inch to a foot, not quite precisely, but 
the principal measurements figured; in the 
representation of the walls the red brickwork 
is rubbed in with red chalk, and the grey 
crossing lines shown with pencil. The pl 
are drawn in outline, the preliminary lines 
being drawn, not with pencil, but by indent- 


_ing them on the paper with a point. 
Wren, who gave his design entirely as a 


he Chapel of Jesus College, the best piece 
of Medieval work in Cambridge, receives full 
illustration, though there is a slip, we observe, 
in the title of the perspective view of the 
piscina (vol. ii., p. 136), which is erroneously 
entitled “ Piscina, St. John’s College Chapel, 
but as it occurs in the chapter on Jesus 
College the error aay | well explains itself. 
A measured elevation of the south wall of the 
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chancel is given, and large size sections of the 
mouldings, also comparative plans of the four 
crossing piers, with notes by Willis of pecu- 
liarities, some of which have been obliterated 
by alterations since he wrote. 

Among the colleges, none is more charac- 
teristic of Cambridge University architecture 
than Clare, which always struck us as present- 
ing a peculiarly pleasing picture as seen across 
the lawn from the back of King’s ; and we are 
glad to find that Willis shared our predilec- 
tions in this respect. When he lectured, as 
aforesaid, before the Architectural Congress in 
1860, he described Clare as “one of the most 
beautiful buildings, from its situation and 
general outline, that he could point out in the 
University. It had a homogeneous appear- 
ance, more like a than a college” ; but 
in spite cf this unity of effect, it appears that 
it was by no means a design made and carried 
out at one time by one man, but was built piece- 
meal at periods, though not very distant, yet sepa- 
rated from each other by no less anevent than the 
Parliamentary war, in which time the materials 
then collected for a portion of the rebuilding 
were seized for the behoof of the Parliamentary 
pany , to strengthen the fortifications of Cam- 

ridge Castle, for which raid the college 
appears to have obtained some indemnity from 
Cromwell, after he was in the saddle. We 
give the engraving of one bay of the west 
range of Clare Hall, east side, as a reminder 
of the simple, dignified, and a propriate style 
of the architecture of this college. This por- 
ion was commenced about the beginning 
of 1640, or, at least, the west range first 
appears in the accounts at that time. The 
building of the whole quadrangle extended 
Over a of seventy-six years, and a 
curious instance is noted of the inexorable 





Clare Hall: Bay of West Range (East Side.) 
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influence of the changes of fashion in archi- 
tecture, “The last portion of the building 
included the north half of the river front, 
which in design is a copy of the south. But 
during the interval between the building 
of the two halves the crossed mullion had been 
succeeded by the sash. The new windows 
were accordingly not only fitted with sashes, 
but mullions and transoms were cut out of the 
earlier portion. This is evident by inspection, 
for the jambs of these windows retain the 
marks of the insertion of the original transoms 
of the south half of the front, and on the north 
have never been fitted with them.” There are 
many other such instances to be found in 
Cambridge, as, indeed, we have already noticed, 
of the almost insensible changes of architectural 
feeling and habit during the very progress of 
the building. 

We must reluctantly quit this most interest- 
ing work, about which we would willingly 
linger even longer. We have merely given 
the reader a kind of hint of the amount of 
archeological and architectural information it 
contains, and which gains an additional asso- 
ciated value through being clustered round the 
history of a place the name of which has been 
dear to a large proportion of educated English 
men for many generations past. 








Bast Grinstead.—On the 20th inst. Mr. 
Thomas Codrington, M.Inst.C.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry at East 
Grinstead into a proposal of the Urban Sani- 
tary authority to raise a loan for the extension 
of the sewerage works to some outlying 
districts. Mr. Urban Smith, of the firm of 
Messrs. Smith & Austin, the Board’s engineers, 
attended and explained the proposed scheme. 
There was no opposition to the loan 





NOTES. 


my i: t to learn that the Manchester 
i%\ [| Ship Canal has sustained a severe 
. A rebuff at the very outset of its 

= career, sufficient money not having 
been subscribed to enable the construction 
(according to the Act of Parliament) to be 

roceeded with. The directors have, there- 
ore, withdrawn the issue for the present. It 
was to be expected, perhaps, that Liverpool 
should be dead against it, and also some of the 
railways that serve that part of Lancashire, 
although, on the other hand, these very lines 
would have considerably benefited by the 
carriage of materials for the new canal. London, 
however, is equally apathetic, and the inference 
is that the time is not favourable for the intro- 
duction of any great speculative undertaking. 
A regrettable feature at the present moment is 
that a large amount of congested labour would 
have been relieved by the immediate employ- 
ment of 20,000 men, while, in all probability, 
local enterprise would have been stimulated. 
We think, too, that a very wholesome check 
would have been given to the monopoly of the 
railways, which, by practically abolishing water 
carriage, except as an adjunct to their own 
systems, have done much injury to inland trade 
by preventing competition, which would have 
effectually dealt with the prohibitory and 
arbitrary rates now so prevalent. Ifa vigorous 
effort could be made by capitalists and manu- 
facturers to resuscitate the canal system, all 
parties would be gainers, and English pro- 
ducers would be able to fight those of Belgium 
and Germany on more equal terms. 
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T is satisfactory to note that the opinion of 
the Birmingham Town Council in the 
selection of the Law Courts designs appears to 
have been practically unanimous, and the 
Birmingham Daily Post, in a judicious leader 
in its issue of Wednesday, expresses satisfac- 
tion with the result, and observes that points 
that are objected to in the plan are capable, if 
necessary, of modification ; that “‘it would be 
an unexampled event if an architect, in 
planning a building of this kind, succeeded in 
putting on paper every particular exactly as his 
clients desired;” and that it is a cause of satis- 
faction that the result has given the town some- 
thing more than a mere “ plain and useful” 
building. The Birmingham Gazette of the 
same date hoists the townsman’s flag very 
decidedly, and dwells on the greater satisfac- 
tion which would have been felt if a Birming- 
ham architect had been selected. This is 
natural enough ; but then the Birmingham 
architects should do better things. The 
particular design named by the Gazette is 
certainly, as far as design goes, the least meri- 
torious of the five, nor can we for our part 
discover what are the merits in_ the 
plan sufficient to warrant its being placed 
third in the list. Apart from this par- 
ticular case, the unfortunate fact is that 
native talent and native taste in architecture 
are not in the main at a high level in Bir- 
mingham, which in this respect compares 
unfavourably with any other of the English 
provincial towns of the same importance. The 
great block of the Municipal Buildings is in 
itself enough to weigh the scale against Bir- 
mingham very heavily. There are few recent 
instances of buildings of such a size and costli- 
ness so devoid of architectural genius or 
interest. 


A A 


J tere completion and opening in the near 
future of two light railways in Ireland 
comes at a favourable time, when we have 
reason to hope that the attention of the public 
and the new Government will be directed 
towards the establishment of an industrial 
policy in that unhappy country. We have 
long held that the ultimate solution of the 
Irish question lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the difficulty is one of an economic 
rather than of a political nature ; for, after all 
possible resources of party legislation are 
exhausted, no contentment or settled disposi- 
tion can there be if material prosperity does 
not exist as well, Among the many urgent 
economical requirements for Ireland, one of 
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the most important is cheap and easy com- 
munication, the present system of railways 
being on too heavy and cumbrous a scale to 
serve properly districts which are deficient in 
manufacturing population. The lines which 
will shortly be opened are of a 3-ft. gauge, 
and have cost only 4,000/. per mile. One of 
these, the West Carbery, in Co. Kildare, ts fifteen 
miles in length, part of it being a tramway ; 
the other, the Cavan, Leitrim, and Roscommon, 
is forty-nine miles long (fifteen and a half 
being tramway), and connects the Midland 
Great Western with the Great Northern of 
Ireland, filling up a considerable gap hitherto 
without any accommodation at all. Both these 
light railways have been constructed under the 
Act of 1853, and are granted the full rate of 
guarantee authorised by that Act, viz., 5 per 
cent per annum, towards which the Imperial 
Treasury contributes 2 per cent. We trust 
that the day will come when this inexpensive 
system will be spread like a net throughout 
the land, and especially on the west coast, 
where the carriage of fish alone to England 
should prove a mine of wealth. 





io proxy question is one which, though 
small in itself, is of a good deal of import- 
ance in regard to the management of public 
companies. Mr. Justice Kay has held that 
it is illegal to issue stamped proxies. This is 
done constantly, and it is one of the reasons 
why directors so often get their own way in 
opposition to the wishes of the really thought- 
ful and independent shareholders. There are 
many persons who know little about the 
management of a company who will sign a 
stamped proxy, to contain which a stamped 
envelope is also sent, but will not take the 
trouble to get a proxy stamped and to address 
an envelope. If a stop is put to the present 
practice it will be of service to independent 
shareholders. If shareholders as a body took 
more thought as to the management of concerns 
in which they are interested, it would be 
better for all parties, and it is certain that 
proxies should not be given in the careless and 
haphazard manner which is now so common. 





.? is one thing to obtain leave from the Court 

of Chancery to sell a mansion-house under 
the Settled Land Act; it is quite another to 
find a purchaser. Practically, the Houghton 
estates, of which a good deal has been heard 
lately, exemplify this, for the property, except 
about 5,000/. worth of small houses and pieces 
of land, was unsold. It does not, however, 
show that property is unsaleable, but that it is 
so at anything like remunerative prices. The 
effect of the Settled Land Act will thus be 
not only to enable settled land to be sold, but 
to lower the general sale value of land by 
throwing large properties on the market. 
While, therefore, the effect of this Act on 
English law is great, its influence on the value 
of property may be greater still. 





PERHAPS there is no staple trade amongst 
all the British manufacturing industries 
which has shown a more continuous pr 
in the path of improvement than that of steel. 
The latest invention which is now before the 
public is one patented by Mr. G. F. Simonds 
for the forging of certain kinds of metal 
articles in one heating instead of several, as 
has hitherto been the mode of operation. This 
treatment is more especially adapted to circular 
objects, or those which are approximate] 
circular in cross-section, such as for ball- 
bearings, spindles for textile machinery, rail- 
way-carriage axles, screw blanks, handles, &c. 
Not only is there naturally a great saving of 
expense in the doing away with so many heat- 
ings, but there is also a great gain in quality 
for frequent re-heatings are apt to impair the 
steel ; while, in the case of projectiles (the 
era of universal peace not having yet set in) 
there is considerable increase in the penetrating 
power. Balls (for bearings) are made harder 
ae more accurate than formerly, 
ing, in as near! 
me t, y a8 possible perfect 


wee eminent sanitary experts have asserted 

that no smell, injurious to health or other- 
wise, arises from what is known as “ compressed 
sludge.” so ng omnes — Board, 
which is generally sup to have in opera- 
tion sssckaitetlian sewage works with all the 
latest improvements, seem likely to get into 
trouble over the accumulations of compressed 
sludge at its outfall works on the bank: of the 
Thames. About two years ago, Messrs. 
Thorneycroft & Co., the torpedo-boat makers, 
adjoining the Chiswick pumping - station, 
obtained an injunction in the Court of 
Chancery restraining the Chiswick Local Board 
from continuing what was then alleged to bea 
nuisance arising from offensive and injurious 
smells emanating from the crude sludge which 
was allowed to accumulate in pits at these 
works. The Chiswick Board then made 
several improvements on their works, in- 
cluding the introduction of machinery for the 
compression of the crude sludge into dry port- 
able innocuous cakes. The Chiswick Board 
was advised by well-known sanitary autho- 
rities that this compression of the objec- 
tionable sludge would put a stop to all offensive 
or injurious smells. Notwithstanding, Messrs. 
Thorneycroft & Co. have again warned the 
Chiswick Board that the accumulation of 
sludge, even in its compressed form, is creating 
& nuisance, and again threaten legal proceed- 
ings. The Chiswick Surveyor has been in- 
structed meantime to cover the sludge over 
with earth, and to make arrangements for its 
removal from the works in barges. 


M LECHARTIER has been investigating 
¢ the nature and cause of action of 
magnesia in structures built with cement, 
such as reservoirs, dams, and retaining walls, 
either exposed to air or water, all these struc- 
tures having been built by competent engineers 
in different localities. The cements examined 
did not contain sulphate of lime in a harmful 
proportion ; they had a proper density, and the 
sands used were of a good description. Never- 
theless, in all cases the effects were the same, a 
slow destruction of the cement going on with 
time. The explanation of the facts arrived at 
by M. Lechartier is that the cements employed 
were really mixtures of Portland cement with 
magnesia, which behaved at first as an inert 
substance ; but, little by little, the magnesia 
became hydrated, producing expansion of the 
mortar and deterioration of the works. Sainte- 
Claire Deville has shown that pure magnesia, 
without admixture of silica and alumina, can 
combine with water to form a hydrate of great 
hardness, but the formation is accompanied by 
increase of volume. Portland cement alone 
contains but a small proportion of magnesia. 
M. Lechartier observed that the increase of 
volume of the mortars takes place more rapidly 
when the water gains access more readily to 
the mass. Hence the basins of fountains, 
reservoir walls, &c., are affected in a compara- 
tively short time. 


: eee Architectural Association Excursion, 
which will commence on the 9th and 
terminate on the 14th of August, will be 
made in Kent. The district, in comparison 
with those covered by former excursions, 
is rather richer in Domestic work, the 
most important houses to be visited bei 
Penshurst Place, fourteenth, fifteenth, “at 
sixteenth century work ; Hever Castle, six- 
teenth century ; Cobham, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century; Leeds Castle, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth century; Ightham 
Mote, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
century ; Boughton Place, sixteenth century ; 
the Bishop’s Palace, Maidstone, fourteenth 
century ; Restoration House, sixteenth centu : 
East Gate House, sixteenth century ; The 
Friars, thirteenth and seventeenth century. 
The ruins of Allington Castle, Tunbridge 
Castle, and Leybourne Castle all contain some 
architectural features worth examination. The 
villages of Aylesford, Birling, Cobham, Ight- 
ham, Larkefield, and Leeds are all pi uresque, 
and contain many charming studies for the 
brush and pencil. The pri ipal ecclesiastical 
buildings are Rochester athedral, the churches 











of Aylesford Birling, Chiddingstone, Cobham, 





Hollingbourne, Tghtham, Leeds, Laybourn 


Maidstone, East and Wrotham, 
the Abbey reinains at Town Malling. 


j gers English Illustrated Magazine for August 
gives a good article on Chester and its pic. 
turesque interest, by Mr. Alfred Rimmer, 
illustrated with sketches by Mr. H. Railton. 
These are effective and well reproduced, but 
not quite accurate in detail always. For in. 
stance, in one view of a portion of the cathedral 
the centre tower, shown in the middle dis. 
tance, is drawn with angle turrets showing the 
resent character of termination, but with the 
ow proportions of the old turrets before the 
restoration. It certainly looks better as 
drawn, only the representation is at variance 
with the facts; the great mistake in the 
restoration work having been the destruction 
of the former expression of the tower by 
raising abnormally high and narrow angle 
turrets. 








HE ladies’ monument to Professor Fawcett, 
in the Embankment Gardens, designed by 
Mr. Basil Champneys and executed by Mr. 
Frampton, includes an alto-relief bronze head 
of Fawcett in a circular medallion, in the centre 
of an architectural frame-work of bronze with 
some decorative details very nicely modelled. 
The head is a fair likeness, but seems to us 
more imaginative and less practical in ex- 
— and character than that of the man 
imself. The defect in Fawcett’s counten- 
ance (and perhaps in his nature) was 
a certain hardness, and what might be 
called an — element ; it was an 
eminently political countenance, and in the 
side view the bust makes it look less 
political than poetical, which certainly was 
not Fawcett’s character either outwardly or 
inwardly. Beneath the bronze panel is a 
fountain basin of polished granite, and the 
whole is affixed to a large architectural back- 
ground of unpolished ite. The combina- 
tion of this with the enue is very good in 
general effect, but we feel an objection both to 
the niches at the side, which have no apparent 
object, and to the bits of bronze garlands or 
fillets affixed to the granite over them, which 
have a patched-up and rather trivial appear- 
ance. 





1 hap Archeological Society at Athens is pre- 
paring an energetic campaign for next 
autumn and winter. The excavations at 
Mycenz left in part incomplete by Dr. Schlie- 
mann are to be resumed on the same plan by 
Dr. Tzountas, and at Epidaurus Dr. Stais is to 
carry on the work which yielded some time 
back such rich results under Dr. Kabbadias. 
These results, though from many points of 
view they were specially noteworthy, have not 
received from the archeological world in 
general the attention they deserve, probably 
from the fact that they were published in the 
little known E¢ipepic apyatodoyirn. We 
may remind our readers that the sculptures 
already found belonged mably to the 
east and west pediments of the great Temple 
of Esculapius at Epidaurus. They consist 
mainly of torsos and fragmentary heads of 
Amazons, Greeks, and Centaurs. e subject 
of the battle between Greeks me erage 
was specially appropriate to a temple © 
Bavileginn, a Fd ey weet his first skill in 
medicine from the old Centaur Cheiron. From 
the fragmentary state of the sculptures there 
is every reason to sup that much remains 
still for Dr. Stais to discover, and we may 
hope also for a rich find of votive offerings, 
inscriptions, &c., like that which rewarded the 
excavators of the Asclepieion at Athens. 





the Art Journal for August Mr. Leland’s 

interesting and well-illustrated articles on 
modelling in clay are continued, and Mr. J. 
Beavington Atkinson contributes some notes 
on Bergamo in connexion with Colleoni, the 
hero of the famous equestrian statue, This 1s 
apse of Santa’ Maria, Magghore at. Berga, 
a ta i ore at ’ 
the. latter a powerful "ad effective little 
engraving. 
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VWE have received a report of the Fulham | 


Vestry Hall Committee, apparently on 
the results of their new competition, and their 
judgment on the designs they have now 
selected for consideration, but without giving 
the names of the competitors. All we have 
to say to the Vestry is that the whole matter 
has been highly discreditable to them, and 
that their conduct of the competition involves 
a gress injustice towards the competitors first 


selected. 








THE TREASURY HOUSE IN THE 
TOWER. 


Froo the blanched stones of the Conqueror’s 
Ars Palatina,—whose brilliant annals of magni- 
ficence and chivalry are so often blackened by 
tales of suffering and crime,—nearly nine cen- 
turies look down in proud silence upon the 
fantastic tricks that just now are being played 
at its base. For our readers will recollect how 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, when in authority as First 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings, devised a very pretty and 
expensive game of nine-pins at the Tower of 
London. The game proving to be a long one,— 
nor, indeed, ia it yet finished,—there was an 
interlude by way of a quasi-aquatic garden 
party; just the kind of thing for our Indian 
and Colonial visitors, had they been en evidence 
at that time. The guests comprised several 
Members of Parliament, who came by water from 
the more ancient palace on the same riverside. 
The majority of the visitors doubtlessly were 
duly impressed in being entertained on the site 
of a once royal palace, and becomingly applauded 
a fanciful project for rebuilding some certain 
portions of that palace anew. A few, we can 
conceive, who could rightly estimate what was 
going on, must have felt a just apprehension that 
such crotchety proceedings savoured to no 
small degree of the zeal that overruns dis- 
cretion. 

Briefly stated, the scheme would appear to 
be as follows. To reconstruct so much of the 
ancient lines of defence as lay along the 
southern ballium of the Tower Inner Ward. 
It is necessary to explain that the Inner Ward, 
occupying about one-fifth of the entire enceinfe, 
stood to the south and east of the central keep. 
It had been set apart, according to custom, as 
a residence for the castle lord and his suite. 
Here, too, the Court of King’s Bench formerly 
sat; that of Common Pleas in the Outer Ward. 
With Broad-Arrow Tower at its north-eastern 
corner, it had for its two northern salient points 
the long since demolished Cole or Cold Harbour 
(west) and Wardrobe (east) Towers. The 
former of these stood just north of the now 
garrison main guard-house, being similar in 
plan to the existing Middle and Byeward 
Towers, having two drum towers flanking a 
gateway. Wardrobe Tower, cylindrical in 
shape, figures, together with Cold Harbour, in 
a survey of 1553. From these project south- 
wards two curtains to Hall (since Wake- 
field or Kecord) and Julius Cwsar’s (Salt- 
petre or Salt) Towers. These latter, again, 
were connected by two revetments that met 
about midway, and inclined at an angle of say 
150 degrees at Lanthorn Tower. Immediately 
southwards of the White Tower, and adjoining 
thereto, was the castellated Jewel House, an 
early strong home of the regalia which about 
sixteen years ago was removed into Wakefield 
Tower. Next south of this lay, east and west, 
the King’s Hall or Banqueting House, dating 
from a time anterior to that of the festivities 
which were beld therein to celebrate the nuptials 
of Eleanor of Provence with Henry III. An 
elevation of the Hall may be seen in one of the 
earliest known views of the Tower. In the 
British Museum is preserved a poem written 
here by Charles, Duke of Orleans, who, taken 
prisoner at Agincourt, was regally incarcerated 
by King Henry V. The MS. is illuminated 
with a picture representing the royal captive as 
engaged upon his work in the White Tower, and 
shows in defiance of all trammels of perspective 
the four side-windows of the Hall. The palace 
apartments next eastwards of Hall Tower were 
assigned to the sovereign,—Lanthorn Tower 
serving for his private bedchamber and closet ; 
and here Henry III. painted his own chamber 
—— Antiochus’s story. Between Lanthorn and 
ee t Towers was the Queen’s Gallery, abutting 
toon OF replacing the embattled curtain. This, 

ogether with the outer Privy Garden that 
extended to Cradle and Well Towers, clearly 
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appears in W. Haiward and J. Gascoyne’s plan 
of 1597. The Queen’s Buildings ranged bon 
wards up the steeply-rising ground towards 
Wardrobe Tower. In King Henry’s minute 
survey of 1532, Lanthorn is styled New Tower, 
and the now Wakefield as “ the tower where the 
king’s records lie.” In the survey of 1597 the 
Great Hall is already marked as “ decayed.” 
As a matter of fact this Palace of our Angevin 
and Plantagenet kings fell into disuse and 
neglect in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Either she 
or her successor upon the throne removed the 
Great Hall altogether. Other demolitions fol- 
lowed. Cromwell did much in this direction : 
James II. did more. Ultimately the whole area 
was taken for ordnance and store offices. Having 
suffered by fire in 1788, Lanthorn Tower was 
finally razed to the ground in the ensuing year. 
It has lately been re-edified, and upon its 
pristine foundations. Amongst the foundations 
of the Ordnance Stores as now laid bare are 
clearly to be seen those, in stone, of the earlier 
structures. An exterior pliuth facing south- 
wards can be plainly traced for some distance, 
and in exact alignment with the course of the 
former curtain wall. Here, too, should be 
noticed, nearly opposite to the new gateway 
which is being pierced through the Outer Ward 
ballium, a beautifully-laid course of flint upon 
& massive fragment of the older masonry. 

As we have previously shown,* there remain 
voluminous official records of the constant and 
costly repairs whicb, for a long period, were 
executed in these and other parts (including 
the Mint) of the Tower. Nevertheless, it is a 
singular circumstance that as regards the 
earlier records, one of the very few entries 
which can be localised with precision relates to 
Wakefield Tower, and to the predecessor of the 
structure with which we are here more par- 
ticularly concerned. The Liberate Roll has an 
entry under date March 2nd, 1238, 22 Hen. III., 
which is thus repeated in the corresponding 
Pipe Roll :—“ Et in cameris Regis in turri Lond. 
reparandis et cheminee Cameri Regine per- 
ficiendis et uno spiro de bordis bono et decenti 
faciendo inter cameram et capellam nove 
turrelle eiusdem turris prope aulam Regis versus 
tamisiam, xvi. li., iijs., viijd. per breve,’ &. 
The new turret here mentioned is Wakefield 
Tower, and its chapel is the recess that was 
used as an oratory,—the same recess wherein 
was found the body of Henry VI., and of which 
we shall again speak below. 

For a space of 600 years the kings of England 
used their citadel as a refuge when in awe of, 
or actually at war with, their subjects; when in 
ease or in triumph as a home and a prison. 
Bat whilst always a fortress, the Tower 
possessed another character which is recalled to 
us by the quarters that still represent the 
Irish Mint, and the building next to Wakefield 
Tower, which is in course of being destroyed. 
The establishment of the coinage within the 
Tower precints is supposed to date from 
Edward I.’s reign. There the Mint remained 
until the beginning of this century, the 
machinery being still employed which had 
been set up in the year 1663. The Appro- 
priation Act of the 22nd of July, 1806, 
provided for the erection of a new Mint, 
with improved machinery, on the new site 
at Little Tower-hill. According to Gwynne’s 
plan, 1766, that was the site of the old Victual- 
ling Offices, since converted into the Govern- 
ment Tobacco Warehouses. Martin or Jewel 
Towert (antiqué Brick or Barbridge Tower, 
Survey 1532) had long been a residence for the 
Keeper of the Crown Jewels. The regalia 
would appear to have been sent here in 1253, 
and the Royal Treasury to have been finally 
settled here by King Henry III. But it is to 
be noted that whilst the regalia and treasure 
were originally deposited in New Temple, King 
John kept some of his money at the Tower; he 
sent 4,000 marks thither in 1212. Three years 
later the Bishop of Winchester was his treasurer 
at the Tower. In 1218, de Fawkenburgh being 
treasurer, the treasure and royal jewels were 
stored at both these places. From the Kalendar 
of the Exchequer, vol. iii., we find 14 Edward III. 
certain jewels described as being “en la Blanche 
Tour deinz la tour de Londres.” ; Again, 
18 Edward III. are cited “Claves interioris 
camer juxta aulam nigram in Turre Lond* 
ubi jocalia Regis privata reponuntur” ; and 
under 30 idem we hear of the “ Tresorie 
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deinz la haute Toure de Londres.” Mr. G. T. 
Clarke has surmised there were in later days 
two strong-places; for he quotes * an entry of 
20 James I., “ His Majesty’s Secret Jewel House 
in the Tower.” The jewels were taken from 
the Jewel House beside the White Tower into 
the Martin Tower circa 1645. The later Jewel 
House was then built for theirsafer custody; they 
have since been deposited in Wakefield Tower. 
It would seem though that the Treasury House 
took its name from some purposes connected with 
the Mint. It is mentioned by name, and on this 
spot, in Lord Dartmouth’s survey made between 
1681 and 1689. It is prefigured also in C. 
Lempriére’s plan of 1726, as engraved by J. 
Basire, and published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries January 1, 1815. But the present 
fabric, being of brick, cased with flint, rubble, 
and squared stones, and having windows with 
stone mullions, quoins, and voussoirs, bears a 
date 1737. There are two rooms on each floor ; 
on tke first floor is a doorway, now blocked up, 
giving access to Wakefield Tower. The passage 
communicates with the oratory already men- 
tioned, and which, illuminated by a modern 
three-light window, is made in the thickness of 
the wall. The oratory may be identified by 
visitors as being the recess in Wakefield Tower 
wherein are displayed the insignia of the Order 
of the Thistle. When this latter served as 
a storehouse for the Records a part of the 
papers were kept in the Treasury House, which 
was fitted up with shelves and cupboards for that 
purpose. The upper floors, originally two in 
number, are gained by a newel staircase. In 
the Crowle Pennant are some interesting water- 
colours by C. Tomkins (1801) of this and Wake- 
field Tower in their character of depositories 
for the Records. In his view, taken from the 

south, of the Treasury House the legend 

‘* Record Office” is inscribed beneath the royal 

coat of arms, bearing Queen Elizabeth’s motto 

‘“‘Semper Eadem,” yet above the door. We 

understand that the doorway, together with 

its heraldic achievement, will be preserved 

for a while in situ. The present third floor, 

altogether of brick, but with windows corre- 

sponding to those beneath, has been added since 

the date of C. Tomkins’s picture. A little door 

at the top opens on to the roof of Wakefield 

Tower, whence another doorway communicates 

with Garden, popularly known as Bloody, 

Tower; and so on to Raleigh’s Walk and the 

Queen’s House beyond. 








THE BRITISH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meetings of this Association 
having been held for many years in the 
southern or western portions of the country, it 
was determined this year to hold the con- 
gress in some northern district. An invitation 
having been received from the Mayor and 
Corporation of Darlington, it was accordingly 
resolved to hold the meeting in that town. 
Its advantages as a centre for the many 
objects of interest in the locality cannot be 
overrated, and consequently a very attractive 
programme of places to be visited has been 
prepared by the local committees, Mr. J. P. 
Pritchett being honorary local secretary for the 
district around the town, and the Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell for that around Bishop Auckland, 
which will be visited by the Association. 

Monday, July 26th.— A large number of 
members assembled at Darlington to-day to 
commence the proceedings. Unfortunately the 
weather was most unpropitious, the rain falling 
heavily, from early morning until the day came 
to a close, without cessation. The programme, 
however, was adhered to, visits being made in 
the course of the morning to the curious 
churches at Haughton-le-Skerne and Aycliffe. 
The former is a building of early foundation, 
having a western tower of very plain workman- 
ship with Early Norman features ; the latter pos- 
sesses several curious fragments of Saxon crosses. 
The objects of interest in both these build- 
ings were pointed out by Mr. Hylton Longstaffe. 
After a necessary interval of rest due to the 
inclemency of the weather, the members and 
their friends in greatly increased numbers 
assembled at four o'clock in the reference- 
room of the Darlington Free Library, which 
has been kindly placed at the service of the 








* Paper on the “ Military Architecture of the Tower,” 
read mg 1866, at a Congress of the Archgological Insti. 





This must not be confounded with St. Martin’s, nunc 
Middle, Tower, or with the present Brick Tower, 
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Association by the local authorities. The re- 
ception by the Mayor and Corporation to 
inaugurate the meeting was then proceeded 
with, the Mayor cordially bidding the members 
a hearty welcome to Darlington. 

The President of the Congress, the Bishop of 
Durham, then delivered his inaugural address, of 
which the following includes the parts most 
directly referring to architectural study :-— 
I know no part of the country where there 
are more objects of interest for the archwologist 
than the county of Durham and its immediate 
neighbourhood—the area which you have under- 
taken to explore this year. Moreover, it has a 
epecial attraction for the antiquary, in the fact 
that the earliest ages yield the richest harvest. 
These northern counties had no small hand in 
the making of England. The ancient kingdom 
of Northumbria was for some generations the 
focus of light and learning; the centre of 
civilisation and order in this island. The 
present county and diocese of Durham is the 
nucleus of the old Northumbrian kingdom. 
Following the practice of several of my pre- 
decessors, I shall adopt a rough chronological 
order in the few remarks which I have to make. 
You must forgive me, however, if I say nothing 
of primeval man; nothing of the earliest race 
which inhabited what is now England. 

I shall be content to take the Roman occu- 
pation as my starting-point. Now, I consider 
that the archeological remains are especially 
eloquent here. It is a recognised maxim in 
political economy that the most valuable 
legends of economic science are to be learned on 
the frontier of cultivation. The corresponding 
rule seems to hold with the history of races and 
empires. If you would appreciate the true 
greatness of England, and of the English race, 
you should go not to Manchester, or Liverpool, 
or Glasgow, not even the great Metropolis 
itself, but to India, Australia, and America for 
its most striking manifestations. In like 
manner, Roman greatness is best measured and 
appreciated on the Roman frontier. When we 
consider what recent scientific discovery and 
invention have done for ourselves, how largely 
we are indebted to steam and electricity, and 
how crippled we should feel ourselves if we 
were restricted once more to the means of 
travel and communication which satisfied our 
great grandfathers—we shall be filled with 
admiration at the achievements of the Romans 
seventeen centuries earlier in the remote 
provinces of the Empire, distant hundreds and 
even thousands of miles from the centre of 
government. Hadrian’s Wall, through great 
tracts, traverses very sparsely-inhabited country 
districts with only here and there a homestead 
at wide intervals. But the remains show that 
in the time of the Roman occupation it must 
have gathered about it, throughout its whole 
length, a larger and varied population, very 
much larger than has inhabited the district at 
any time since, and that this population was 
furnished with all the chief appliances of 
Roman civilisation. 

We claim it not the least merit of archeology 
that it counterbalances the vagaries and re- 
dresses the injustices of literature. Probably 
there were no two sovereigns to whom Rome 
owed so great obligations, none who did so much 
to preserve her from early decay, as Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius. To both these great 
emperors literature has been cruelly unjust. 
The historical record of these two long and 
illustrious reigns,—of the former more espe- 
cially,—is miserably scanty; yet their fame is 
written across this island, from sea to sea, in 
imperishable characters of stone. 

The Roman Wall is a speaking monument to 
the policy of Hadrian. Of this wall itself I 
need say nothing. I believe that it is your 
intention to visit it, and full justice has been 
done to the subject by an eminent local anti- 
quary. But the proximity of this Roman wall 
has scored Durham with roads and dotted it 
with stations. Thus Watling-street,—our 
Watling-street,— enters Durham at Pierce- 
bridge, where it is traceable in the modern 
road for miles, straight as an arrow, and 
traverses the whole country from south to 

north in three giant strides, each footprint 
being marked by a Roman camp,—Binchester 
Lanchester, Ebchester. All these three stations 
are full of interest, and all would repay inves- 
tigation, if you had the time. The first of 
them I see you intend to visit, and you will be 
in safe hands there also. Another great road 
beginning at St. David's, and passing through 
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robably at Pounteys Bridge), and 
atid ps Wear, terminated ‘in the North at 
the Tyne. But these two main arteries by no 
means exhausted the road system of the Romans 
in this county. Local names in abundance 
testify to this fact. Chester-le-Street, Stainton, 
and Leamside may serve as examples of many 
such names which indicate the Roman occu- 

tion. 

P But I must not delay longer on the first 
epoch. The Roman occupation ceased early in 
the fifth century. The native British were not 
permitted to build unmolested on the founda- 
tions of Roman civilisation. A whirlwind and 
a deluge of foreign invasion swept over the 
land, carrying everything before it. Hence 
there is an absolute discontinuity between the 
Roman and the Saxon era. It is in this second, 
—the Saxon,—epoch that we boast our posses- 
sion of antiquarian treasures such as no other 
county in England can show. When I spoke of 
Northumbria as the chief agent in the making 
of England, it was to the beginning of this 
period that I especially referred. The light 
which afterwards spread over Europe through 
Alcuin, and ushered in the dawn of a new 
civilisation, was kindled in Northumbria by 
Hilda and Benedict Biscop and Bede from the 
spark transmitted from Iona. The remains of 
the twin monasteries of Benedict Biscop, St. 
Peter, Monkwearmouth, and St. Paul’s, Jarrow, 
still exist, “plain for all folk to see.” 
The scepticism as to any genuine remains of 
Saxon architecture, by which former genera- 
tions of archwologists sought to compensate 
for hasty and over-sanguine theories in other 
directions, has passed away. Few, if any, will 
doubt that we now have at both these places 
remains of the original stractures, and, happily, 
these are dated edifices. The actual dedication- 
stone of Jarrow, the younger of the two by 
about ten years, is extant. It declares that the 
Church of St. Paul, on the 9th of the Kalends 
of May (April 24), in the fifteenth year of 
Ecfrid the King, and in the fourth of Ceolfrid 
the Abbot, and under God’s guidance, the 
founder of the said church, i.e., A.D. 684. The 
remarkable fact is that, though the Romans 
were so eminent as builders, they left no 
disciples behind them in these parts. The twin 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul were modest 
and humble structures indeed, compared with 
the mighty piles reared for civil and military 
purposes by the Romans. Yet Benedict Biscop 
was obliged to import masons from the Conti- 
nent to erect them, as afterwards he imported 
glaziers to fill the windows. The language in 
which Bede describes this incident is highly 
instructive to the antiquary. Benedict Biscop, 
he tells us, brought from France, ‘‘ Caementarios 
qui lapideam sibi ecclesiam juxta Romanorum 
quem semper amabat, morem facerent,’’— 
masons who should erect a stone church after 
the manner of the Romans, which he always 
loved. Thus the incident marks an epoch, and 
the notice which records it has both a retro- 
spective and a prospective reference. As retro- 
spective, it shows that the churches hitherto 
built in these parts were wooden structures, as 
we know to have been the case with the earliest, 
Lindisfarne Church, built by St. Finan, about 
twenty years earlier, “entirely of hewn oak 
and thatched with reeds.” This early style 
Bede calls the Scottish, i.e., the Irish, which is 
thus distinguished from the Roman. As pro- 
spective, the notice points forward to a great 
future for the architectural style thus initiated 
in England, for here in these twin churches of 
Benedict Biscop, as Dr. Freeman has reminded 
us, we have the primitive Romanesque, the first 
beginning of that modification of Roman archi- 
tecture, with its typical circular arch, which, 
in its later English form, is commonly called 
Norman. But, prospectively, this incident is 
significant not only to the antiquary and the 
architect, but to the ecclesiastical historian as 
well. The twin monasteries of St. Peter and 
St. Paul were named after the two great 
Basilicas of the city of Rome. Benedict 
Biscop paid several visits to Rome in connexion 
with their building. The style of architecture 
was Roman. This was the first intermingling, 
—momentous in its consequences,—of two 
separate streams of Christian teaching and 
influence in the Northumbrian Church. 

A third building, which ranks at least as high 
as these in architectural interest, is the ancient 
Saxon church of Escomb, to which also a visit 
is projected. I said deliberately “ architectural” 
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interest, for, unlike Monkwearmouth and J arrow, 
it is absolutely without a history. Partly for 
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this reason, and partly owing to its somewhat 
retired situation, its true character remained 
unrecognised till a very few years ago. It wil] 
interest you, perhaps, to hear that the other 
day I stumbled on a report made by a rural 
dean to my predecessor, in which he states that 
the old church is “‘in a sad state of decay, and 
would be better removed, if it could be done.” 
Happily it escaped demolition. The solidity of 
the masonry would have rendered this a very 
difficult task; and, meanwhile, its venerable 
age has been recognised. It has since been 
carefully repaired, and is safe henceforward. 
An eminent archwologist has truly described it 
as “a church Saxon from end to end.” Unlike 
the twin churches of Benedict Biscop, its 
pristine character has not been obscured by any 
later changes or additions. So far as I am 
entitled to form an opinion, I see no reason 
why it should not be of nearly the same anti- 
quity. About a quarter of a century after the 
building of the Jarrow church, Naiton, the 
Pictish king, wrote to request Ceolfrid, the 
abbot of the two monasteries, to send him 
builders (architectos) that they might build 
among his own people a charch of stone after 
the manner of the Romars, and these builders 
accordingly were sent. It is clear, then, that 
Benedict Biscop had reared a school of expe- 
rienced masons, and we cannot doubt that their 
services would be in requisition in his own 
neighbourhood between the Tyne and the Tees. 
The remaining church of Escomb, therefore, 
may be regarded as only one example of several 
such buildings which once were standing in the 
county of Durham. If it had been demolished 
thirty years ago no record at all would have 
remained of this exceptionally important speci- 
men of its age and style. But this structure is 
highly interesting from another point of view. 
It is built entirely of Roman stones conveyed 
thither from the neighbouring Roman station of 
Vinovia. An inscribed stone with the letters 
LEG. VI. (the legion which had its head- 
quarters at York), turned upside down, is 4 
sermon in itself. I delight to regard it as 
emblematic of the attitude which the Christian 
Church held towards the preceding Roman 
civilisation,—at once incorporating it and over- 
throwing it. 

I have now arrived at the Norman period, 
and how can I do otherwise than take you at 
once to Durham? If Monkwearmouth and 
Jarrow and Escomb have shown you the begin- 
nings of English Romanesque, here, at a dis- 
tance of a few miles, you have its climax and 
latest efforts. Durham exhibits a complete 
series of Norman work in its most typical and 
splendid forms. The series commences with 
the chapel in the castle, and it ends with the 
Galilee of Pudsey. The first reminds us in its 
rude sculptures of Saxon work: the last is 
already on the very verge of Early Pointed. Of 
Durham Cathedral I am afraid to speak, lest | 
should appear to exaggerate. Taking into 
account not the building only, but its sur- 
roundings, I venture to think that it has no 
rival at home or abroad,—a splendid architec- 
tural jewel in a perfect natural setting. ' 

The Monastery of Durham is another pout 
to which I desire to direct your attention. The 
cathedrals of the old foundation were, a8 you 
know, the homes of corporations of secular 
priests. The cathedrals of the new, 
Henry VII1.’s foundation, were monastic 1 
stitutions, the homes of regular clergy. Now, 
it seems to me that the most perfect type of 
the former, for the study of the archwologist, 
is Wells, where the ancient buildings are ® 
largely preserved; while the most perfect type 
of the latter is Durham. No old monastic 
buildings in England, so far as I am aware, are 
so complete. Almost all the principal elements 
of the monastery remain substantially as they 
were of old. I would gladly have lingered over 
the Early English and subsequent work in the 
cathedral. I could have wished also to conduct 
you through the other churches of the city,— 
almost all of them exhibiting interesting fea- 
tures of an early date. But 1 must now hurry 
rapidly to a conclusion. The ancient churcbes 
in the rural districts of Durham are not thickly 
scattered over the ground, as they are, for 
instance, in the eastern counties. The popula- 
tion in ancient times must have been very 
sparse, and the parishes were consequently 
very extensive. Six or seven parishes woul 
have spanned the whole county from north t 
south, or from east to west. There are 10W 
some 240 parishes in Durham. Of these, about 
two-thirds have been constituted during the 
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present century, and (with few exceptions) 
during the last forty years. But, while the old 
churches are comparatively few, it is quite the 
exception to find one which has not features of 
real interest for the antiquary. 
Time would fail me to trace the development 
of Pointed architecture, as exemplified in the 
churches in this county. I would only say 
generally that we have a much richer series of 
examples in the early stages than in the later, 
and that the decline is gradual as time advances. 
Our finest examples belong to the Early English 
or First Pointed, while the Perpendicular is the 
worst represented of all. We have not, so far 
as I remember, a single purely Perpendicular 
church of any considerable pretensions. Of 
castles, we can boast several striking ex- 
amples,—Raby and Brancepeth, Lumley and 
Hylton, and Barnard, not to mention Durham, 
of which I have spoken already. You will 
visit the first and the last; and it would be 
difficult to single out two more imposing 
structures of their kind than these. 
On its conclusion, the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 
on behalf of the Association, returned thanks to 
the Bishop for his address, referring in grace- 
fal terms to the interest which the bishop has 
ever shown in antiquarian pursuits, and in- 
stancing their value as evidences of the spread 
of the Christian faith in early times. Notwith- 
standing the continued downpour, which was 
now heavier if possible than it had been during 
the early part of the day, the party followed 
the bishop to the parish church to listen to an 
address which was delivered by Mr. Pritchett 
within the building. Darlington Church is one 
of the finest, if not the finest, church in the 
county, the cathedral being excepted. It is 
cruciform in plan, having a tower and stone 
spire at the crossing. The body of the fabric 
is of pure Early English work, the chancel being 
the earliest portion; the building having many 
evidences that it was begun at the east end and 
continued onwards to the west, there being 
slight differences of style between the western 
and the eastern parts. The tower and spire are 
of Flowing Decorated work, while there are 
many windows in the south and north aisles of 
the nave of the same date. At this period the 
low walls of the aisles, which supported high- 
pitched roofs, were raised and flat roofs sub- 
stituted. The work is of great purity and 
elegance, the mouldings being very effective 
and the ornamentation good, the effect being 
greatly heightened by the retention of the high 
leaded roofs to the nave, transepts, and chancel. 
The erection of the tower and spire having 
caused the arches to settle, there are some 
curious evidences of the expedients adopted to 
counteract the effect. Thus, we find openings 
walled up, and various works of addition to the 
piers, while a stone rood screen was built 
at the entrance of the chancel into which 
access was gained under an arch of massive 
ribs. This still remains, and the modern 
organ is erected upon it, projecting too 
much for good effect westwards and east- 
wards. The choir stalls remain in the chancel, 
the church having been Collegiate. This is an 
instance of a church used by two bodies, the 
nave having been originally the parish church. 
The piers and arches are much plainer than 
those elsewhere, probably on this account, and 
the piers are on each side, of different patterns. 
The body of the church was restored by Sir G. 
Scott, the chancel by Mr. Pritchett. Some 
fragments of Saxon interlaced stones, portions 
of crosses, &c., found during the works, were 
examined by the visitors with much interest. 
There are, doubtless, portions of the building 
which preceded the present one. The church is 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert. A hasty glance in 
passing and no more was given to the curious 
red-brick seventeenth century house which 
stands on the north side of the churchyard. 
dinner was held in the evening at the 
Trevelyan Arms, the Bishop of Durham being 
in the chair, supported by the Mayor of 
Darlington, Mr. Fry, M.P., Mr. Brinton, M.P., 
Benth nem Bontt-Hoberteon, Rev. Prebendary 
‘arth, and a 
rie dl goodly number of the local 

Tuesday, July 27th.—The weather was more 
Pa pcr & cause for congratulation, since the 
De, was devoted to a survey of the beauties of 
a Cathedral. One day only ‘will be 
‘evoted to the capital of the county, since a 
Por, ee was held there in 1866. The view of 
We cathedral, grandly towering above the river 
of am was seen to great advantage, as the rain 

oucs were gradually clearing off the landscape. 


The visitors lingered on the fine ancient bridge 
which gives access to the city from the railway 
station, in contemplation of the view up the 
roti an en and castle forming a 
majestic group of buildings. Passing along th 

well-wooded walk on the aaa bank of the ries, 
the ascent was made from below the walls of 
the Galilee, and along the cloisters, at once into 
the choir of the cathedral for morning service. 
The time of service was altered sufficiently to 
allow for the arrival of the visitors. On the 
conclusion of morning prayer, the Dean of 
Durbam bade the party welcome, and related the 
history of the foundation of the present fabric. 
He was followed by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
who proceeded to render a lucid description of 
the architectural glories of the building, point- 
ing out the reasons for belief that the work was 
begun at the east end, and pursued westward, 
theentire design being the work of one mind, 
although the differences of detail are sufficient 
to show that some length of time must have 
elapsed before the completion of the west end 
of the nave, the vaulting being the last portion 
erected. While the north transept has round 
arches, moulded only, the nave has pointed 
arches ornamented with the zigzag ornament. 
The change of detail is very apparent where 
the first bays of the nave join the others, the 
zigzag ornament not appearing in any of the 
eastern ports. The line of the old Norman 
apse was pointed out, as was also the western 
Galilee, with its light pillars and arches of 
elaborate Norman work without the interven- 
tion of any pointed arches, although the 
building was the work or erected in the time of 
Bishop Pudsey, 1154-1159. An earlier date 
was, however, given by Mr. Fowler for the 
erection of the pointed vaulting of the nave. 

Passing into the retro-choir, the position of 
St. Cuthbert’s shrine was pointed out, as well as 
the mode of approach and exit of the pilgrims. 

The chapel of the Nine Altars was then 

described, and the small variations of design 

indicate that, while the general conception and 

the main bulk of the work are due to Bishop 
Poor, yet a long period must have intervened 

before its completion. The conventual 
buildings were then inspected, and many 

regrets were expressed by the party at the 

ruthless demolition of the fine Norman Chapter 
House in the last century. The portion re- 

maining attests the beauty ‘of the whole 
fabric. In the dormitory, which at Durham 

extends at right angles to the west front, 

instead of as usual in a line with the transept, 
a vast number of objects of the highest 
antiquarian interest are preserved. The Rev. 

Canon Greenwell undertook the description of 
the greatest number of these. He pointed out 
the unique collection of stones covered with 
elaborate patterns, derived from _ several 
charches in the locality, found during the 
process of repair. The style of ornament- 
ation is similar to what is found in the 
Saxon MSS. of the seventh and following 
centuries, and he described the style as Irish, 
the work of Christian times, derived from 
Iona and Lindisfarne. Their consideration is 
certainly a new page in the history of art. 
There are preserved in the library various 
relics from the tomb of St. Cuthbert, found 
when it was opened by Dr. Raine. Here is the 
pectoral cross, part of some Eastern or Sicilian 
stuff, forming part of the saint’s robe, and 
many others. In another case, with other 
precious MSS., is one written by the Venerable 
Bede. 

Mr. Fowler escorted the party to the Castle, 
where, after luncheon had been partaken of, the 
Norman gallery, the extremely Early Norman 
chapel, and the later chapel, enlarged by Bishop 
Cousins, were examined. The old east end of 
this building, it is apparent, had been taken 
down by this bishop, Jengthened one bay, and 
the end rebuilt again. The Rev. Dr. Hooppell 
then led the party into the museum on the 
castle green, where he described the Roman 
remains found daring the recent excavations at 
Binchester (Vinovium). These consist of pottery 
of all classes, and many curious relics in metal. 
The proceedings at Durham were brought to a 
close by a reception given by the Dean. The 
whole of tho old buildings of the Deanery were 
thrown open for inspection. The party returned 
to Darlington in time to be present at the con- 
versazione given by Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P. for 
the borough, and met nh at their residence, 

dburn, adjoining the town. 
T Webaeubeg, the 28th, was devoted to the 





inspection of some of the finest remains in the 


north of England, having additional interest 
from the beauty of their local surroundings. 
The day was extremely fine, and the party was 
large. A short visit was made to Coniscliffe 
Church in passing, and its fine site inspected. 
It is one of the few churches in Durham which 
possesses a spire. Proceeding onwards to 
Pierce Bridge the few remaining traces of the 
Roman station were pointed out by the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth, and its relation to the 
straight Roman road coming up from Yorkshire 
was explained. The road crossed the Tees not far 
from the station and the present bridge; the 
banks of the river being high at this point, the 
position of the bridge called forth some 
discussion. Gainford Church was afterwards 
inspected and described by Sir James A. 
Picton, F.S.A., and Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. 
The building is a good specimen of a Durham 
church, mostly in the prevalent Early English 
style, having tall cylindrical shafts and lancet 
windows, the tower being open to the aisles 
and nave, the former going up to the west 
front. There is in the rectory gardens a large 
number of stones with interlaced patterns, of 
pre-Norman date, the style of ornamentation 
being similar to that of the Irish MSS. 
The Rev. Prebendary Scarth pointed out 
part of a Roman altar dedicated to Jupiter 
Dolychenus, the patron of ironworkers, which 
was found during the restoration of the church 
in 1864, having been used as part of one of the 
shafts of the tower arch, cut toa circular form, 
which partially obliterated the inscription. It 
is now kept under cover in the rectory garden. 
Staindrop Church was next visited, and here 
the party was met by the vicar, the Rev. H.C. 
Lipscombe, who read a paper descriptive of the 
history of the building. The work shows clearly 
how the church grew from a small nave and 
chancel in very early times to the present 
umple structure. The work is mainly of Early 
English date, but on the widening of the aisles 
in the fourteenth century they were rebuilt 
with good Flowing Decorated windows. The 
tower is Early English, capped by a belfry of 
Decorated date, which takes the place of a 
former spire. It starts from the face of the old 
corbel table, and is larger, therefore, than the 
tower beneath it, presenting an appearance 
more curious than beautiful. There are some 
very remarkable monuments within the church, 
modern as well as ancient. Mr. Brock pointed 
out a Saxon sun-dial, built up as old material in 
the walling, over the chancel arch. There are 
a few interlaced patterns on other stones on the 
north side. Progress was then made for Raby 
Castle, which was thrown open for inspection 
by permission of His Grace the Duke of 
Cleveland. This fine castellated pile and the 
beautiful park in which it stands were seen 
to great advantage owing to the fineness of the 
day. After luncheon in the great entrance- 
hall, the party inspected all the ancient portions 
of the building, under the guidance of the Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth. After the perambulation, 
the Rev. J. F. Hodgson read a paper in the 
Great Hall, on the history of the fabric, almost 
allof which dates from the fourteenth century. 
He ridiculed the freely-received statements that 
700 Barons ever dined in Nevill’s Hall, showing 
that there were never 700 Barons in existence. 
The remains of the old Minstrels’ Gallery are 
incorporated in the present end wall. The 
lecture was illustrated by old views and prints 
showing the aspect of the building in the last 
century. The paintings, Hiram Power's 
“Greek Slave,’ the excellent series of family 
portraits, and the beautiful china having been 
inspected, the party took their departure, and 
proceeded to Barnard Castle, fine views of the 
country over Teesdale into Yorkshire being 
visible all the way. The ruins of the castle 
were inspected, and the singular flat-vaulted 
ceiling of the keep inspected. The keep is a 
circular tower built of excellent coursed 
masonry, and it stands in the line of the 
curtain wall of the inner court, close to the 
edge of the lofty banks of the river Tees. 
The approach to the town from the south 
is effectively commanded by the castle, the 
fine old bridge of approach being at a 
much lower level. The unrivalled scenery 
of the river was seen at its best. After 
a short inspection of the parish church, or 
rather chapel, which was described by Sir J. 
Picton, progress was made for the ruins of 
Egglestone Abbey, which stands on a bold 
knoll above the Tees, in one of its most beau- 
tiful portions. Elevated as it is, it seems to be 
low from the higher road along which the 
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Judges’ retiring-rooms. 
Magistrates’ retiring-rooms, 
Coroner's retiring-rooms, 

. Jury ret ring-room. 

. Witnesses’ waiting-rooms. 

. Witnesses immediately wanted, 


mi tt 
So SO 


1, Sheriffs’ room. 

la. Private entrance for Judges and the Bar. 
2. Consultation-room, No. 1. 

8 and 22. Solicitors’ clerks. 

4 and 21. Solicitors’ rooms. 

5. Defendants’ witnesses. 





Selected Design for Birmingham Law 


6. Plaintiffs’ witnesses. 
7. Male witnesses for the defence. 
8. Porter's store. 


10. Female witnesses for the defence. 

ll, First-class refreshment-room, 

12. Serving-room. 

13. Receiving-office. 

14. Post, telegraph, and telephone office, 
15. Ladies’ room 

16. Summoning officer. 

17. Magistrates’ clerks’ room}, 

18, Grand jary stairs. 








9. Eatrance to the public corridor on the first floor. 


19. Male witnesses for the prosecution. 
20. Female witnesses for the prosecution. 
23. Clerk of Iedictment. 

24. Cle: k of the Crown, 

25. Jury in waiting. | 
26. Barristers’ clerks. 
27. Vestibule. 

28. Solicitors’ lockers, 


29. Porter and left laggage. 
3)”. Entrance to police gells, 
31, Charge office. | 
32. Lift, | 





Courts, by Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. E. Ingress Bell.—Ground Plan. | 





visitors travelled. The ruins are of great 
interest, and consist of part of a cruciform 
church without aisles, and the entire eastern 
range of monastic buildings, now in a state of 
great dilapidation, but still roofed in. The 
windows of the church are admirable ex- 
amples of elegant design, with a moderate 
amount of workmanship in relation to 
the effect produced. The pencil of many 
a student might be devoted with consider- 
able benefit to the elucidation of these remains. 
The church was rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century ; a small portion of the earlier twelfth- 
century work remains on the north side, while 
a fourteenth century staircase turret has been 
added on the south. At some later period, the 
walls of the church were raised a few feet, for 
no very apparent reason, above the old corbel 
tables. The proceedings were brought to a 
close by a visit to the Roman station at Greta 
Bridge, under the guidance of the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Scarth, and a somewhat hasty visit to 
Rokeby Park, where, perhaps, the best portion 





junction of the Tees and the Greta, was in- 
spected. The return journey to Darlington was 
made at a late hour. 

We will resume our notes of the meeting 
next week. 








Illustrations. 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE 
BIRMINGHAM LAW COURTS. 


mE give this week the perspective view of 
A the design by Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. 
wees Ingress Bell, which has been selected 
for execution (with perhaps some slight 





modification) by the Birmingham Town Coancil, 
acting under the advice of Mr. Waterhouse. 
We have fully commented on the design in our 
article in another column. 

We append the plan of the ground floor, 
which includes the main departments of the 





of the lovely scenery of the Tees Valle the 


building. 








BIRMINGHAM LAW COURTS. 
DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN THE FIRST COMPETITION. 


CONCURRENTLY with the selected design we 
give two sheets of designs which were sub- 
mitted in the first or “sketch’’ competition, 
but not incladed among the selected five. Mr. 
Geo. Corson’s elevation shows a Romanesque 
design, that by Mr. G. F. Roper a very ~ 
Jacobean one; that by Mr. Stone a Classica 
Italian design, with some novelty and originality 
in the treatment of the central dome and the 
end pavilions. On another sheet we ah 
designs by Mr. W. T. Foulkes and Mr. A. a 
accompanied by plans. Mr. Broad, it W! 
be seen, has adopted the same position 
for his large Hall as in the selected desig”, 
bringing it up to the front. The plan is 4 good 
one in other respects. Mr. Foulkes s plan " 
very nearly that of Mr. Waterhouse, only that 
he reverses the positions of the magistrates 
courts and the third or Stipendiary Magistrate . 
Court, and he has contrived to keep his corridor 
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THE CENTRAL TOWER OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.—SketTcHep sy Mr. W. H. Brpcaxe M.A. 
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Design BY Mr. Percy G, Strong, A.RLB.A. 
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communication unbroken, and has placed a! 
tower in the principal front. 

The plans of the other three designs differ 
go slightly from Mr. Waterhouse s plan (given 
on another page) that it seemed unnecessary 
to reproduce them. 








GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL TOWER. 


Tne central tower of Gloucester Cathedral 
was commenced in 1454 A.D., by Abbot Sea- 
broke, who, with @ boldness of construction 
characteristic of the times, as it is also of this 
particular cathedral, reared the tower on the 
old Norman piers without deeming it necessary 
to give them extra strength. 

The work was finished in 1457 A.D., after the 
abbot’s death, by Robert Tully, one of the 


monks. 





SKETCH IN NORTH CHOIR AISLE, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Tut sketch here reproduced gives a sugges- 
tion of the view seen from the foot of the steps 
leading to Henry VII.’s Chapel, looking toward 
the Chapel of St. John the Baptist. It was 
made originally not so much on-account of the 
picturesqueness of the subject as to show the 
arrangement of the vaulting; for at West- 
minster the apse differs from the usual Con- 
tinental type, inasmuch as its five sides are not 
those of a regular polygon, as at Rheims and 
Cologne, but the three easternmost only are 
sides of an octagon, the other two being in- 
clined towards them from the straight sides of 
| the choir. The crowded appearance of the 
apse is thus avoided, and its bays are made 
nearly as wide as those of the remainder of the 
choir. The arches opening into the apsidal 
chapels, however, are necessarily much wider, 
for their piers are placed on the same radii as 
those of the chevet, and the vaulting compart- 


ments of the aisle are consequently of irregular 
form. 








FURTHER NOTES ON THE EDINBURGH 
EXHIBITION.* 


A sTRIKING feature of the Exhibition is the 
illumination by electric light, which has been 
carried out according to five different systems. 

The Exhibition buildings cover seven acres of 
ground, and the remaining portion of the West 
Meadow (fourteen acres in extent) is laid out as 
a promenade dotted over with pavilions, and with 
groups of shrubbery from different nurseries. 
The lighting ison a scale of great magnitude, 
installed at a cost of 5,000/. There are upwards 
of 3,200 lamps, with illuminating power equal 
to 720,000 candles, and the motive power is 
supplied by nine engines of an aggregate of 
“3D horse power. The boiler-house, in the 
| South-eastern section, contains five large Lan- 

cashire boilers working at a pressure of about 
50 lb. Two of these are by Messrs. Penman 
« Co., of Glasgow; one by Messrs. Sinclair, 
of Leith; and two by Messrs. Adamson & 
: 04 of Manchester. Messrs. Babcock, Wilcox, 

Co. of Glasgow, have a Robey engine, 
supplied by a boiler of 136 horse power 
Which ig fitted with a chain-grate mechanical 
ae Four of these are for the electric 
“es —— two for the machinery. The electric 
“; ing plant of Messrs. King, Brown, & Co., 
poner a Edinburgh, in an adjoining court, 
= — of fourteen dynamos driven by four 
Thea, ai aneines by Marshall, of Gainsborough. 
een 3 ynamos provide 1,400 incandescent 
a + the central avenue of the buildings, 
“ ae the grounds. The lighting of 
Niche “a Psi: ig very effective, and the 
aif Reads... mellow yellow colour, free 
a. oan somewhat ghastly effect produced by 
30 and - — Two of Robey’s engines, of 
hy Se. tee Orse power respectively, are worked 
* = ichard Miller, of Glasgow, according to 
“a wen system, and are applied 
winat _ 7 namos, four of which supply sixty- 
stor Bo ° in the great hall, two of them 
mo 4 i ty lamps to the north-west courts, 
salaliens er supplies outside illumination at the 
pre : a A peculiarity of this system 
Won ps light is regulated at the brash 
we, As at the lamp. The Anglo-American 
og Mh hg ay have four dynamos for fifty- 
Mheheat ig ts in the north-east courts, and two 

na machines for lighting “‘ Old Edinburgh” 





See last rol. of the Builder, pp, 808, 809. 
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with 250 incandescent lamps. The Gulcher 
Company have four dynamos, which supply 
thirty-two arc lamps in the south-west courts, 
and the incandescent lamps in the hall and re- 
ception-rooms. Messrs. Andrews & Co., of Glas- 
gow, have the largest dynamo in the Exhibition. 
It weighs upwards of five tons, and provides 
thirty-three arc lamps. A second dynamo is 
kept in reserve in case of accidents. Over the 
promenade which runs parallel with the north 
side of the buildings, are festooned, from three 
rows Of masts, glass shades of different colours, 
which are illuminated by incandescent lamps, 
and produce a brilliant effect. At the outer 
northern verge of the grounds there is an 
electric railway, which has been supplied with 
two handsome cars by the North Metropolitan 
Tramway Company, free of charge. Mr. W. A. 
Bryson is the electric light engineer. 

Messrs. Norman & Sons, of Argyle-street, 
Glasgow, demonstrate the application of the 
incandescent light to private residences by 
means of storage batteries, and the light is 
applied to various artistic designs of fittings 
and ornaments. The absence of smoke is an 
element in its favour, but it engenders a con- 
siderable degree of heat. When we were 
examining the exhibit a pendent Cupid holding 
a light came in contact and set fire to certain 
hangings, but as they were of woollen fabric 
the fire was easily mastered, and the whole 
lights supplied by the battery were instantly 
extinguished. They can also be lowered just 
as gas is, and as very small globes can be used 
more artistic effects can be obtained than with 

as. 

“Old Edinburgh” as viewed by the light has 
an effect which it would not otherwise have had. 
In order to sustain the verisimilitude of an 
ancient city, lanterns are suspended over the 
roadway, which give but a feeble light, but 
these are supplemented by the moon (electric, 
of course) which produces the most fantastic 
and vivid effects of light and shade upon the 
nooks and corners of the ancient and quaint 
edifices. The Rembrandtesque scenes in the 
booths and the twinkling lights in the windows 
aloft lend aid to the making up of a scene more 
deceptive than could be attempted upon the 
stage, 

In the picture-galleries, which are lighted by 
the white light, both good and bad results 
appear. Some pictures, especially those where 
the shadows are deep bat luminous, stand the 
test of intense illumination in a satisfactory 
manner, but any roughness of handling is made 
conspicuous, and where toning down has been 
attempted, or where there is too great an inter- 
mixture of colours, the works appear flat or 
muddled-looking. 

Still worse is the effect upon works of plastic 
art. Intended to be seen under a diffused light 
producing soft shadows, they suffer greatly when 
the shadows are intensified to the degree pro- 
duced by the new method. In some instances 
this is carried to such an extent as to cause 
very unpleasing effects, occasionally suggesting 
distortion. The general effect upon the statues 
is ghastly, and in no instance do we find the 
statues exhibited appear to advantage when 
viewed by the electric light. 

The sculpture is ranged along the centre of 
the picture galleries, but it appears to us that 
a much more effective arrangement would have 
been to place groups of sculpture around 
the great hall, instead of jewellers’ cases and 
stands for the display of ceramic ware. It 
may be, however, that the demands for space 
necessitated the existing arrangement, and 
there is no doubt that there is little room to 
spare in any portion of the buildings. The 
display of statuary is the most important ever 
exhibited in Scotland, and, as was to be ex- 
pected, it comprises many works which are 
well known to the artistic public, comprising 
examples from the ateliers of Calder Marshall, 
G. A. Lawson, E. O. Ford, E. R. Mullins, W. 
Story, G. Simonds, H. Thornycroft, the late 
W. Brodie, Clark Stanton, &c. 

In the open ground facing the western 
entrance there is an admirable sedant statue 
of her Majesty the Queen, by Mr. John Rhind, 
of Edinburgh. He has succeeded in imparting 
an air of dignity to the figure, and the arrange- 
ment of the drapery has been caref ully studied. 
We have heard it whispered that this statue, 
reproduced in durable material, is likely to go 
to one of our Colonial possessions. 

In niches at either side of the grand entrance 
are placed models of the bronze statue of Tanna- 
hill, by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, erected at Paisley 


and of the marble statue of Burns, by Mr. W. 
Grant Stevenson, at Kilmarnock. 

In the grand hall, under the dome, is placed 
the model for the colossal statue of Wallace, by 
Mr. W. Grant Stevenson, to be erected in Aber- 
deen. A small model of this figure was exhibited 
in the galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy 
last year, and it has been, as appears, success- 
fully enlarged. It is about 20 ft. in height, and 
would have been seen to greater advantage had 
it been placed in the open air. Standing where 
it does, one is too apt to scrutinise the hugh bulk 
of the legs and to look upwards at the head and 
bust, whereas the whole figure is intended to 
be viewed from some distance. 

In the centre of one of the small galleries 
there is a monumental effigy, which is a com- 
mission from the Earl of Wemyss to the 
sculptors, Messrs. J. & W. Rhind, and consists 
of a recumbent figure of the late Countess of 
Wemyss, to be placed in Seaton Chapel, the 
ancient burial-place of the family. The placid 
serenity of the noble features of the aged lady 
are rendered with great delicacy of feeling, and 
the air of repose which pervades the whole 
figure is worthy of high commendation. 

Another monumental effigy is that of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, by Mr. E. O. 
Ford. It is of heroic proportions, and the 
Premier is represented in the costume of the 
period, and “‘in act to speak.” This work may 
be had in bronze for the sum of 1,0501. There 
are altogether seventy-six works in sculpture, 
of the most varied description, but want of 
ee us to forego entering upon further 

etails. 








THE RECENT MEETING OF THE 
LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


WE noticed briefly at the time the meeting 
of this Society at Lincoln. A _ well-known 
member who was present has since forwarded 
to us the following more detailed notes of what 
was done, which, though coming rather late in 
the day, will probably be of interest to many 
of our readers. 

After an interval of eighteen years, the 
Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society for a 
third time held its annual meeting at Lincoln, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of North- 
ampton, on Jane 30and July 1. The attend- 
ance was large and influential, including many 
members of the associated societies, Sir Henry 
Dryden, Archdeacon Thicknesse, the Rev. G. F. 
Browne, Canon Raine, Mr. Neal, &c. The 
weather was perfect, bright but not over- 
poweringly hot, and no contretemps marred the 
pleasure of the gathering, which was pro- 
nounced by all to be one of the very pleasantest 
they had ever attended. Wednesday was 
devoted to Lincoln. In the morning, after the 
Cathedral service, the Bishop of Nottingham 
opened the proceedings in the Chapter-house, 
the use of which had been granted by the Dean 
and Chapter. An oral lecture was then delivered 
by Precentor Venables on the “Architectural 
History of the Minster,” illustrated by plans and 
diagrams, chronologically coloured, prepared 
by the late Prof. Willis and Mr. Edmund Sharpe 
for their lectures in 1848 and 1868, presented 
to the Chapter by the representatives of those 
distinguished architectural authorities. On the 
conclusion of the lecture, the Precentor accom- 
panied the members through the Minster, draw- 
ing attention to the chief features which illus- 
trated its architectural development. Some of 
the party descended beneath the floor of the 
stalls, lantern in hand, to trace the footing of 
Remigius’s apse, while others ascended by 
ladders to the Norman treasury in the northern 
wing of the west front, only thus to be reached. 
Much satisfaction was expressed at the complete 
deliverance of the choir from the high box- 
pews which tillrecently encumbered it, and at the 
development of the exquisite proportions of the 
fabric by the lowering and widening of the 
road on the west and south sides, the demolition 
of mean sheds and out-buildings, &., and the 
removal of the vast mass of soil heaped up 
against the walls of the north and south aisles. 
Afterward, a perambulation of the city was 
undertaken, also under the Precentor’s guidance, 
commencing with the existing remains of the 
Roman settlement of “ Lindum Colonia. The 
recently-discovered portico was first visited, the 
remains of the facade to the chief thorough- 
fare of some vast public building, probably 
the basilica, in the vicinity of the pretorium. 





A short distance northward the Roman gate- 
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way was inspected, known as the Newport 
Arch, and still forming the north entrance into 
the city; and the party moved eastwards along 
the Agger, where a grand mass of the wall is 
still standing, to the site of the bastion at the 
north-east angle, in the garden of Mr. Septimus 
Lowe, which was obligingly thrown open. Here 
the eastern ditch and bank exhibit their original 
height and depth with but slight diminution, 
and there is a considerable length of the wall, 
thongb stripped of its ashlar. The whole lends 
itself delightfully to the formation of a most 
picturesque garden. Reluctantly leaving the 
Castle unseen from exigencies of time, the two 
Jews’ houses of Transition Norman date were 
next visited, and the Steep Hill was descended 
to the “ Stone Bow,” i.e., the southern gateway 
of the Medieval city, picturesquely carrying 
the Guildball in its upper story. Having heard 
and read much of the threatened attack upon 
this interesting relic of municipal architecture 
by the Philistine party in the corporation, it 
was no small satisfaction to find it actually 
undergoing a conservative repair under Mr. 
Pearson’s directions. After visiting the pictur- 
esque little disused Church of St. Benedict, 
the members proceeded to St. Peter at Gowts, 
identified by Mr. Freeman with one of Cols- 
wegen’s churches erected after the Conquest in 
the Old English style, of which its tall tapering 
unbuttressed tower with its windows furnished 
with mid-wall shafts is a characteristic example. 
A similar tower was also seen at St. Mary le 
Wigford. The large range of Transition Norman 


building which formed the hall of St. Mary’s| structure is much more pleasing. 


Guild, but which is now known as “John of 


‘ 


arcades, and rich foliaged capitals, a Per- 
pendicular clearstory, and a good open roof. 
The chancel, which is Early English, had been 
restored before Scott’s time. One wishes its 
restoration had been deferred. There are 
good sedilia, with the square abacus; but the 
altar-rails are ingeniously arranged 80 as to 
entirely preclude the use of them. In the 
pavement isa matrix of a fine floriated brass 
cross to Richard de Thistleton, circa 1314, and 
there are many monuments to the Berties and 
the Winches. One looked in vain for any 
monumental record of Jeremy Taylor’s grand- 
daughter, Mary Harrison, who took for her 
second husband Sir Cecil Wray, of Branston, 
and had a daughter, Albina, who in 1730 
married Lord Vere Bertie, son of the Duke of 
Ancaster. All memory of her seems to have 
perished. From Branston the drive was con- 
tinned to Nocton, where is a sumptuous but 
unsatisfactory church, from Scott’s designs, 
rich with painted glass, frescoed walls, sculp- 
tured reredos, and all of ornament that a lavish 
expenditure could supply, but wanting in real 
church feeling. It was begun by the late Lady 
Ripon, in memory of her husband, the once 
well-known Lord Goderich, of whom there is 
a white marble recumbent effigy on an elaborate 
altar tomb, and completed by the present 
marquis. The lofty tower and spire failed 
after its erection, and had to be under- 
pinned. The next church visited, Dunston, 
is also a modern building, by H. Car- 
penter, but though far less pretentious, the 
Its old ivy- 
mantled tower is retained, together with one of 


Gaunt’s Stables,” long used as a malt-house, was |the east-end arcades, and a very elaborate 
also, like the Stone Bow, found in the hands of | founder’s tomb with a rich pedimental canopy in 


the restorer. 


We were happy to notice that | the north wall of the north aisle. 


The chancel, 


the works were strictly limited to necessary | which is entirely new, is perhaps the least satis- 


measures of conservation, without any attempt |factory part of the church. 


The Decorated 


to reproduce missing features or restore the| tracery of the east window is heavy, and quite 


building up to a fancied ideal. 


A curious half- | devoid of local feeling. The inner door of the 


timbered house,—absurdly called ‘‘ The White | south porch is a lovely example of Early Eng- 


Friars,’’—the Grey Friars’ Conduit, and the High | lish. 


Blankney, which was next visited, is a 


Bridge, where old half-timbered houses project | very good example of restoration, save that the 
above the Norman arch and hang over the|inner walls have been scarified, also by Mr. 


turbid river, were visited, and tie Steep Hill | Carpenter. 


The tall Decorated arcades are 


being once more mounted the party passed | singularly pleasing. The west tower is a re- 
through the old episcopal palace, where a new| construction of the last century, not want- 


residence for the bishop is rising from Mr.|ing in picturesqueness. 


In the chancel lies a 


Christian's designs, by the side of the ruins of | very remarkable monumental slab to one John 
St. Hugh’s and Bishop Alnwick’s structure, to | de Glory, the head and shoulders alone appear- 
the lovely little Mediswval nook, known as the | ing through a square eight-cusped aperture. The 


“ Vicar’s Court.”’ 


Here, on the smooth lawn, | inscription is curious in its spelling,—“ Johan de 


with the Minster towering overhead and the | Glori gyt icy, priets pur sa alme pur Dieux que 


Mediawval residences of the Priest Vicars rising | Dieux ly facets verrou (vrai) m’cy.” 


After 


around, by the considerate kindness of the Rev. | an inspection of the yearlings of Mr. Chaplin’s 
G. T. and Mrs. Harvey a refreshing a! fresco|racing stud, with their noted sires, Hermit 
tea was spread, which was most gladly partaken | and Galopin, kindly led out for inspection on 
of by the weary party. One of the more inte- | the hall lawn, the excursion continued through 
resting houses, dating from the early years of | the pleasant park to Navenby, one of the line 
the fourteenth century, with traceried windows | of Cliff churches perched on the very verge of 
and turret-stair, having been examined, the party | the steep escarpment. Navenby is famous for 


adjourned to the Assembly Rooms for dinner. 
An evening meeting was held in the same 
place at which a paper was read prepared by 
that archwological veteran, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, 
on the Monuments of the Minster, valuable but 
necessarily dry, and a discourse on pre- Norman 
sculptured stones was delivered by the Rev. 
G. F. Browne, illustrated with an extensive 
series of rubbings, which was listened to with 
unflagging interest. 
_ On Thursday the party left Lincoln at 9°30, 
in a long string of carriages, for a visit to some 
of the churches of the Heath and the Cliff, 
and to Somerton Castle, the Bishop of Not- 
tingham, according to annual custom, acting as 
the lucid expounder of each building. Passing 
through Lincoln, and climbing the opposite 
hill, the first church visited was that of Can- 
wick, for many generations the home of the 
Sibthorps. ‘The church, a small one, with a 


its Decorated chancel, magnificent both in size 
and loftiness, and in its decorative furniture, if 
that word can properly be applied to the Easter 
sepulchre, sedilia, piscina, and founder's tomb. 
These are all examples of Decorated carving at 
its very best, and may be compared with the 
same features at Heckington and Hawton. The 
finial of the canopied tomb, with its free foliage, 
is of surpassing beauty, only second to that of 
the Percy shrine. The east window of six 
lights is reckoned by Mr. Sharpe one of the 
finest of its style in the kingdom. It certainly 
contains parts of exquisite beauty; but the 
tracery is disjointed and wants unity. The 
large open quatrefoils and trefoils in the upper 
part of the window want vital connexion with 
the tracery below them, and the latter seem 
toppling over. The nave, which is dwarfed by 
the disproportionately grand chancel, contains 


; one interesting but unpleasing FE : 
western tower and a single north aisle, exhi-|clustered pier at the pantingais pa a 


bited some interesting features. A si ; : : 
sich Ghanesl abth of Wermen dete teyowed arcade is chiefly Geometrical Decorated. The 


: . ly stunted western tower ji f i 
repeated coate it Hew ., . ne Sea rc Here, too, unhappily the walls are 
Norman north arcade, and a very curious little| Descending th acros 

e stee ivi 
wea Aso pet ce of lancet arches and | the mane” plain 7 - sachet F hed 
ame 5 edie, ‘sau — ng. paint, in the | Somerton Castle, erected in 1381 by Raney 
lk” Ske ce srihdes. & vestry, were | Beke, then Chancellor of Lincoln, afterwards 


oti st the onl ; 
visited during the day, which called rid be ny Bishop Palatine of Durham, King of Man, 


. ‘ and Patriarch of J i : 

dice tae Meg ary A mile or two further |‘ Most Masterful Prelate of the Beslan” Te 

Scott, who, greatly to th ren DY Sir Gilbert | appease Edward I.’s jealousy of his overweenin 

ws Maris ogee e improvement of | power, Beke, like Wolsey in after times, mad - 

rr Hee Teg at aa : my aia rnp aeweal of his Castle of Eomerton to the 

. : et r 18 Of | monarc d i . ham 

considerable stateliness, with tall Decorated his come tere ailiin te eon ard 

° ’ ’ 
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was brought King John, of France, after }; 
capture at Poictiers, and remained in hono ‘ 
able confinement till the following March 21m, 
The account of the captive monarch’s househola 
expenses, his tailors’ and apothecaries’ bills, 
and his vintners’ charges, still exist, and have 
been published by the Duc'd’Aumale. (Of these 
the Bishop of Nottingham gave piquant ey. 
tracts, affording very curious and amusip 
pictures of John’s tastes and manner of lif. 
The castle itself was a quadrangular pile, 330 ft. 
by 160 ft., with a tall drum tower at eas 
angle. Of these, that to the south-east remains 
perfect and habitable, incorporated in 4 pie. 
turesque Elizabethan farmhouse. The bage. 
ment story of the south-western tower, with, 
beehive vault, also remains, half hidden among 
stables and cowsheds. That diagonally opposite 
to the north east, though ruined and shapeles 
outside, within exhibits a very remarkable 
polygonal windowless chamber, vaulted from 4 
central shaft, from which spring twelve ribs, 
affording a rude resemblance to a miniaturs 
chapter-house. So curious an apartment 
deserves, as does the whole castle, more atten. 
tion than it seems yet to have hitherto received, 
Reluctantly leaving Somerton, refreshed by 
copious draughts of fresh milk kindly tendered 
by the farmer’s family, the cortége slowly re. 
mounted the hill, and, passing through Borthby 
Graffoe, where the church is modern, halted a 
Coleby. The church here is interesting. The 
basement story of the western tower exhibits 
very Early Norman, if not pre-Norman, work; 
the upper part is Perpendicular, supporting a 
very well-proportioned crocketed spire. The 
south door is of very Late Norman, with rich 
mouldings and foliaged capitals. Within, the 
north arcade is Norman, and resembles that of 
Canwick, with low cylindrical columns and u- 
moulded arches. The south arcade is Early 
English, the capitals of the piers showing the 
upright curling leaves of the opening of the 
style. The font, aleo Norman, is of the tub 
shape covered with an intersecting arcade, 
standing on a square base, with an octagonal 
shaft at each corner. The two last churches 
visited, those of Harmston and Waddington, 
afforded less of interest than those previously 
seen. The former has been entirely rebuilt, 
with the exception of the west tower, which is 
of the same pre-Norman type as those already 
mentioned in Lincoln. addington is com- 
pletely spoiled by a low clumsy western tower 
(its predecessor presumably having tumbled 
down), having been built within the first bay of 
the nave, into which it has been ruthlessly 
squeezed, swallowing up the beautiful piers and 
arches. What remains of the arcade is Early 
English work of a singularly pure and beautiful 
type. The foliage of the capitals deserves 
notice for its elegance, the leaves alternately 
pointing upwards and downwards. The 
clustered capitals of the piers on the north 
side havea single ring-shaped abacus of un 
pleasing form, of which an example had been 
previously seenat Navenby. With this charch the 
architectural interest of the expedition closed. 
Lincoln was soon reached. Dinner was await 
ing the party, after which the second evening 
meeting was held, at which Precentor Venables 
read a paper, showing too plainly that at the 
end of the fourteenth century, so far from the 
dean and his canons living in brotherly love, 
deadly affrays between their respective retainers 
were only too common, polluting the chur 
itself with bloodshed. The Rev. A. R. Maddison, 
also gave an interesting sketch of the internal 
history of the choir between the Reformat 
and the great Rebellion, and Mr. Thropp pre 
sented a careful description of the ancient boat 
recently discovered at Brigg. So ended a mot 
enjoyable and successful meeting. It is 04 
improbable that a collective meeting of the 
Associated Societies will be held at Peter 
borough in 1887. 








The Albo-Carbon Light Company’ 
Report for the year ending 30th of June, p® 
sented at their meeting on Monday last, sho¥ 
that the balance at credit of profit and loss ¥# 
3,3601. 7s. 2d., out of which the shareholdes 
have received 615I., being an interim divider 
at the rate of 10/. per cent. per annum, “on 
February last. After transferring ** “™ 
1,000. to the further reduction of pat - 
account, a further dividend at the rate of 2 
per cent. per annum for the half-year, ™4 





151. per cent. for the year was declared. 
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NATIONAL COMPETITION PRIZE 
WORKS, 1886. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Tne annual exhibition at South Kensington 
of drawings, paintings, models, and designs 
which have carried off the prizes offered at the 
national competition between schools and 
classes of Science and Art promoted by 
Government, scarcely receives the measure of 
sublic notice it deserves, as the exponent of a 
avstem very largely of the nature of technical 
education, which is now of quite a respectable 
age. U nfo.<unately, it is subjected to those 
unfavourable conditions which exist at the 
South Kensington Museum, and arise from the 
want of proper exhibiting space. Last year the 
exbibition took place in galleries overlooking 
the Inventions Exhibition. This year it is held 
ina fragment of the old “ Brompton boilers,” 
as the first sheds for the South Kensington 
Collections were euphemistically called by Mr. 
George Godwin more than a quarter of a 
century ago. Although, no doubt, the best 
that could be has been done with the space, 
there is a crowding together of students’ work, 
some of which is quite up to the level of more 
than ordinary artistic production, and therefore 
deserving of better display. The official 
pamphlet containing the statistics as to the 
number of works and drawings submitted to 
the Examining Board, and the awards made, 
serves as usual all the purposes of a catalogue. 

We confine our remarks chiefly to the deco- 
rative designs, which are usually the best part 
of the work in these exhibitions. At the same 
time, any one taking an intelligent interest in the 
exhibition, and ite aims, must not suppose that 
the studies of figures from the antique and 
living model, from ornament, &c., whether 
painted or modelled, should be passed over. 
Indeed, they are specimens of the class of study 
and work which should be, if they are not, 
taken up by the architect and decorator when 
a student, and admirable life studies, painted 
in monochrome, are those (No. 10) by Edward 
J. Taylor, of the West London School of 
Art. This same student last year was 
very highly commended for his remarkable 
and complete scheme for the decoration of a 
corridor, into which ornamental treatment of 
the figure largely entered. No similar work is 
to be found in this year’s exhibition. A word 
of praise, however, is due to Lehmann Oppen- 
heimer, of Manchester, for his design (No. 53) 
for the decoration of a mineral well-spring 
room, executed in Pompeian style. It is, on the 
whole, but a slight sketch of his intention, and 
it would be interesting to see some portion of it 
carried out on as large a scale as the rather 
commonplace band of ornament (No. 283) 
broadly painted in blue and grey by Albert 
Atkinson, of Manchester. This hangs above 
an array of modelled works hung upon the 
best-lighted side of the Court. Amongst these 
latter are several panels of decorative work, of 
which the two best are No. 5, by William Parker, 
of Lambeth, and No. 47, by John Cassidy, of 
Manchester. The principal prize offered by the 
Plasterers’ Company is won by Cassidy, who is 
evidently a skilful modeller in low relief, and is, 
moreover, possessed of artistic ability in all 
senses. His figures, representing Commerce 
borne on a raft, surrounded by the Arts, 
steered by a vigilant youth typifying “ Capital,” 
and sailing upon the Tides, who, as Naiads and 
‘ritons, speed the craft along, are charmingly 
portrayed and grouped. From Hanley, Joseph 
Simpson sends a sketch-model in terra cotta of 
a half colamn (No. 36). There is novelty in the 
gnamentation of this piece. The dram is 
‘uted and surrounded by caryatide figures, who 
Carry the moulding of a band upon which in 
fairly high relief are ue animal masks 
= swaying garlands of flowers and fruit. 
Mea ar rises the main portion of the 
Pee ich is daintily covered with delicate- 
a scroll-work springing in balanced 
Ton Winings on each side a terminal figure. 
a right of the column is a simple panelled 
wile support (No, 382) with a peculiarly 
nea elled female head of classic type, 
D. “ealng abacus with volutes. This is by 

vee , Of the Training Class at South 
Lake ai A young lady, Miss Gertrude 
rably-com anchester, has produced an admi- 
means al posed pilaster, rendered in low relief 
at orice (No. 08), with grapes nd Vin 
s 0. 392), with grapes and vine- 
leaves massed with a certain decorative sense, 
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but altogether lacking decorative treatment in 
the rendering ofthe objects themselves, is 
by Edward Compton, of the Training Class. 

The two best of the architectural designs 
have gained gold medals. These are by F. 
Whitwell of York, who has made drawings for 
a cathedral (No. 12); and Herbert Tooley, of 
Great Yarmouth, who has made drawings 
for a college (No. 11). Samuel Eachus, of 
Birmingham, has designed a bank and offices 
(No. 15), a tall, Flemish Gothic building of plea- 
sant proportions. The design for a church in 
Late fifteenth-century Gothic style (No. 13), by 
James Tonge, of Barrow-in-Furness, is very 
commendable with its carved and pierced 
wooden pulpit and screen, which recalls the 
beautiful works of this kind which abound in 
Devonshire. 

We are glad to see among the students’ 
work some measured drawings from various 
buildings. Percy Adams, of Ipswich, has 
measured and drawn the Church of St. 
Margaret, at Ipswich, giving an exterior 
elevation, a@ transverse section interior eleva- 
tion of one bay, details of the nave, canopy, 
niche, flint panelling, and gargoyles. William 
Hill, of Leeds, does the same for Skelton 
Church, near Leeds (No. 44). William Caple, 
of Cardiff, has sent pen-and-ink drawings (No. 
28) to scale of variously-carved wood panels in 
St. John’s Church, Cardiff. Amongst the orna- 
mental designs are some for iron gates; the 
highest prize for these is won by John Macfarlane, 
of Manchester. He has adopted elegant propor- 
tions for the leading lines-of his gate (No. 52), 
and without detracting from their structural 
importance, he has introduced between them 
light ornamentation which could be effectively 
made in wrought iron. The cresting group 
on the gateway is composed of a shield placed 
between two birds facing outwards. 

Of machine drawings there are a number. 
Those from the Bradford Technical College 
Science Class are noticeable for thoroughness of 
work and careful recollection. J. Broughton, 
of Blackburn, has made two tinted drawings in 
projection, of stone-dressing machines (No. 18). 
Nos. 24 and 25, by Clarence Becher and Thomas 
Stephenson, of Bradford, are outline drawings 
of a Great Eastern Railway Company’s express 
locomotive and twin triple-expansion engines of 
the steam-ship Arabian. George Simpson, of 
Grantham, contributes a tinted drawing in pro- 
jection of a corn-mill. Outline measured 
drawings of a torpedo-boat compound engines, 
of lattice-girders with bending moment and 
shearing force diagrams (No. $1), and of 
vertical, strut, and Warren girders (No. 199), 
come from Bradford. 

Glancing through the list of awards, it is 
seen that two gold medals and six silver medals 
are given for architectural designs; two gold 
and fifteen silver medals are awarded for 
various decorative designs, painted and modelled 
such as those briefly mentioned ; four silver and 
five bronze medals are given for machine draw- 
ings, and four silver and three bronze go to 
measured drawings from historical buildings. 








THE KENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY.* 


Prion to the perambulation of Rochester 
Cathedral the dates of the erection of the 
various portions were stated as follows. They 
are now given, since they will be of service to 
any visitor desirous of elucidating the growth 
of the present building. A.D. 604, the consecra- 
tion of Justus as first bishop by St. Augustine, 
and achurch of stone built by Ethelbert, king of 
Kent. Between 1077 and 1080 Bishop Gundulph 
erected a bell tower on the north side of the 
present church. The lower part still remains. 
About 1080, Bishop Gundulph rebuilt the Saxon 
church. The church then erected consisted of 
a choir and aisles six bays long, narrow tran- 
septs, and a nave of nine bays, the west front 
being probably not completed. Of this build- 
ing the western portion of the crypt aitill 
remains, also four of the south arches of the 
south aisle (recased in front) and parts of the 
aisle walls. 1115-1124, re-arrangementd of the 
choir and completion of the nave, west front, 
&c., still in existence, the work, perhaps, of 
Bishop Ernulph. The west front and diaper 
work in the triforiam are of slightly later 
date than the arches. 1130, consecration 
of the church. 1138, destruction of the 








* Bee p. 143, ante, 
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church and monastery by fire. The gable 


of the south transept was oro i 
constructed after this ek. a soaneate 
William the Englishman, or workmen of his 
school, the mouldings being identical with some 
of his work at Canterbury. 1179, second de- 
struction by fire. Outer wall of north choir 
aisle probably of thisdate. About 1190, lower 
part of the outer wall of the south choir aisle 
built as part of a new cloister. Commence- 
ment of the central tower piers, carried up a 
few feet only. About 1195, removal of the 
eastern half of the Norman crypt and east 
end ; erection of the present extended east 
end and its crypt. About 1220, rebuilding of 
the Norman choir by Wm. de Hoo, Sacrist, 
from offerings at the shrine of St. William of 
Perth. New choir first used in 1227. About 
1235, the great north transept and north-west 
tower pier built. Begun by Richard de East- 
gate, Sacrist, and almost completed by Thos. 
de Meopham, Sacrist, in 1255. About 1240, 
demolition of a small south tower, erected 
by Gundulph, somewhat similar to that on the 
north side; erection of south choir aisle in 
its present form, but the roof is later. 1240, 
dedication of the church, i.e, the choir, by 
Rich. de Wendover, Bishop of Rochester, and 
Rich. Bishop of Bangor. Shortly afterwards, 
erection of the south transept, south-west tower 
pier, the south, west, and north arches of the 
tower. The two eastern bays of the nave 
erected in place of Norman arches removed, as 
if the intention had been to remodel the nave. 
The junction of the two works made good about 
1322, when various smal! changes of work and 
alterations were effected; 1327, insertion of 
small door in west front, apparently for entrance 
of parishioners of St. Nicholas, the parish altar 
being in the nave; 1343, erection of central 
tower and leaded spire, for four bells, by 
Bishop Hamo de Hythe. About 1344, insertion 
of Decorated window tracery in windows of 
presbytery; door to the chapter-room appa- 
rently of this date. 1423, removal of the parish 
altar from the nave, where it bai stood pro- 
bably at least from Gundalph’s time, owing to 
disputes with regard to the two services; 
erection of the present parish church of St. 
Nicholas on the north side of nave. About this 
time, or a little later, insertion of Perpendicular 
windows in nave aisles; building clearstory and 
vaulting of the north choir aisle. About 1470, 
great west window inserted, nave clearstory 
rebuilt, with it pinnacle of western gable. 
About 1490, westward extension of the Lady- 
chapel, which is in the south-east angle of the 
nave. 1544, erection of the panelled book-desks 
in choir for use of secular canons instead of the 
monks of the suppressed priory. 1591, destruc- 
tion of a great part of the chancel by fire. 1664, 
eouth aisle of nave recased. 1670, north aisle 
partly rebuilt; rebuilding of north turret of 
west front and towering of the south turret, 
later. After 1779, partial demolition of Gun- 
dulph’s north tower. 1826, repair of church and 
erection of present tower by Mr. Cottingham. 
1850, new font. 1872 and later, repairs by 
Sir G. Scott. 

The whole of the above, with references to the 
various authorities, were rendered by Mr. St. 
John Hope in a lecture of much interest, but 
unduly lengthy. During the perambulation he 
pointed out the remains of the choir fittings, 
probably the oldest cathedral oakwork still 
doing duty to be found in England. 

The fine old Castle of Rechester was then 
inspected, and it was seen to great advantage, 
with the benefit of bright sunshine and a clond- 
less sky. Passing through the well- kept 
gardens the party assembled at the entrance to 
the keep, where Mr. Aveling described its 
history, illustrating his remarks by a carefully. 
prepared plan. The only portions of Bishop 
Gundulph’s castle remaining are parts of the 
river wall, the present keep having been erected 
by Archbishiop Corboil between the years 1126 
and 1139, on the custody of the castle being 
transferred from the bishops of Rochester to 
the archbishops of Canterbury. The effects of 
the storming of the castle by King Jobn in 
1215 were explained by Mr. Aveling. The 
south-west turret appears to have been under- 
mined, and to have been entirely rebuilt, the 
work being much inferior to the Norman 
walling. The towers along the curtain wall were 
rebuilt about 1367-1380. 

A dinner was afterwards held in the new 
Corn Exchange, presided over by Sir Walter 
Stirling. The party then returned to the 





cathedral to listen to &n organ recital, with 
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———— 


the singing of anthems, 


filled by the visitors. It is 


open to the party, since 


rain 


Exchange, 
hundreds of 


“ Shakspeare : 
Mr. Brenchley Rye had his paper on the “ Epis- 
copal Palace and Bishop Fisher” printed and 
distributed, whereby much time was saved. 
The visitors had an opportunity, at their leisure, 
of inspecting the really magnificent collection 
of old plate, &c., arranged with it taste, 
and evidently as the result of considerable 
pains, in the temporary, museum. The space 
for the museum was the whole outer hall of the 
Corn Exchange, and this was filled with cases 
containing ancient coins, seals, pottery, and 
such like. Above all in appearance, but not in 
interest, the collection being so valuable, were 
the maces of Maidstone, 1548; Rye, 1570; 
Queenborough, 1608; Fordwich, 1665 (small 
mace) ; with large ones of Rochester, Canter- 
bury, Deal, Gravesend, Fordwich, Rye (2), and, 
with others, the modern maces of Ramsgate 
and Folkestone. There was also a rich display 
of church plate from Chatham, Aylesford, 
Cowling, Cuxton, a very fine cup from Lenham, 
the cathedral plate, &c. The arrangements of 
the museum reflected great credit upon the 
local committee which had undertaken the 
arduous duty of its formation. 

Thursday, the 22nd, was a day of brilliant 
sunshine; and, as the party, considerably 
augmented, proceeded through the green lanes 
of the country east of Chatham, the pretty 
landscape of well-filled orchards, and cornfields 
betokening an abundant harvest, was seen to 
great advantage. The first halt was made at 
Gillingham Church, the history of which was 
told shortly and effectively by the Rev. Canon 
Scott-Robertson, the hon. secretary of the 
Society. The building is of fairly large size, 
having an embattled nave and side aisles, with 
a western tower, the staircase turret of which is 
circular. While the general features of the 
church are rather Late Perpendicular in style, 
there is a remarkable Early Norman font of 
circular firm, having an arcade of blank panels 
around it. The nave arches are of late Early 
Eoglish character. The rivalry between the 
two famed statues, Our Lady of Chatham and 
Our Lady of Gillingham, was 
descanted upon by the lecturer. 


passing. 
of interest. 


in the chancel. 
interments of the Tufton family. 


base, the whole resting upon a plain Earl 
English tower. 


Passing onwards, 
pointed out the 


three altars to the 
has a very good to 
ably well with the landscape. 
Church was next Visited ; e 


large size. 


of Hartlip Place, to which the whole 
were kindly invited by Mrs. Godfrey-Faussett- 
Osborne. 


enjoyable of meetings, and th 
with many 0 ratiBoetion 


honorary 


under the — 

cathedral organist, the nave being 
Sasa 2 fortunate that 
the doors of the cathedral were thus thrown 
thereby they escaped 
the effects of a sudden and violent storm of 


A conversazione was given later by the Mayor 
of Rochester, Mr. Lewis Levy, in the Corn 
which was attended by many 
visitors. Papers were read, in- 
cluding one by Mr. Roach Smith, F.8.A., on 
at Rochester,” and others, while 


amusingly 

Driving 
onwards, in a long procession of about twenty- 
one carriages, Rainham Church was reached, 
its fine tall tower having been seen by the party 
all the way from the last halting-place. A short 
inspection of Bloor’s Place and its wonderfully- 
preserved oak panelling, was permitted in 
The church is a fine characteristic 
specimen of a Kentish church, with a somewhat 
plain exterior, and with its interior fall of points 
There is no chancel arch; the 
roofs are mainly of fourteenth-century date; 
there is some very good thirteenth-century work 
In the vaults there are many 
Luncheon 
having been partaken of, progress was made 
to the quaint old church at Upchurch, which 
was also described by Canon Scott-Robertson. 
The church has a singular wooden spire formed 
by an octagonal portion placed upon a square 


Here terminated one of the most 


expressions of gratification to the 
secretary for the admirable pro. Justice P 


carried out. The churches visiied were 


east end of Newington Church. 








THE ST. JAMES’S DWELLINGS, 
WESTMINSTER. 


In the last volume of the Builder (pp. 471, 
486, March 27th last) we gave view, plans, 
sections, and detailed description of some 
industrial dwellings just then decided to be 
erected by the Vestry of St. James’s, West- 
minster, with a trust fund at their disposal. 
This trast fund, it seems, is no other than 
part of the proceeds of the sale of part of 
the St. James’s Burial-ground, Hampstead- 
road, to the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company,—a proceeding which excited 
a great deal of opposition a few years ago. 
The new St. James’s Buildings occupy a site at 
the bottom of Beak-street, Regent-street, with 
frontages to Silver-place and Ingestre-place. 
They are in the midst of what appears to be 
an exceedingly poor neighbourhood, though so 
near to Regent-street. 

The following is a copy of the statement 
deposited in the foundation stone of the build- 
ings, which was laid by the Hon Maude Stanley 
on Monday afternoon last :— 


“The funds for the erection of this building 
were mainly derived from the sale of the burial- 
ground situate in Hampstead-road and formerly 
belonging to the parish of St. James, Weat- 
minster. The sale was effected under the pro- 
visions of a Special Act of Parliament obtained 
by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company in the year 1883. The Compan 

sought power to acquire on payment of 15,0001. 
so much of the burial-ground as had not been 
disposed of under the St. James’s Chapel Act, 
1869. The Company were, however, restricted 
by Parliament from taking the whole of the 
ground for the purposes of their undertaking, 
and the trustees of the burial-ground were 
required by the Act of 1883 to convey a specified 
portion to the Company for the sum of 8,0001., 
and the remainder of the ground, without farther 
consideration, to the Vestry of St. Pancras 
(within’ which parish the burial-ground was 
situate), to be by them preserved as an open 
space. The purchase-money was directed by the 
Act to be applied to such ecclesiastical, parochial, 
and other purposes for the benefit of the parish 
of St. James as the trustees, with the sanction 
of the Vestry, might direct. The money was 
paid into Court by the Railway Company, and 
the burial-ground conveyed, as to a portion 
thereof to the Company, and as to the remainder 
to the Vestry of St. Pancras. After mature 
deliberation the trustees decided to apply one 
equal moiety of the fund to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, and the other moiety to secular purposes 
for the benefit of the parish, and the Vestry 
sanctioned this mode of applying the money. 
The moiety applicable to ecclesiastical purposes 
having been paid over to the rector and church- 
wardens upon certain definite trusts, it became 
necessary to decide upon the particular secular 
purpose to which the remainder of the money 
should be devoted, and, after having considered 
several proposals, the trustees, with the sanction 
of the Vestry, decided to apply the same, 


y | amounting to about 4,0001., to the erection of a 
There are here stone benches, 


arcades worked in chalk, wall paintings, early 
screen work, good Early English arches, en- 
Caustic tiles, a curious chamber at the west end 
of the north aisle (traces of), and five piscine. 
Newington Church was 
reached, where again Canon Scott-Robertson 
points of interest, especially 
that there were here before the Reformation 
Virgin Mary. The church 
wer, which groups remark- 
Hartlip 


ure it is a small 
building, the western tower having quoins of 


Tea was partaken of on the lawn 
party | London and North-Western Railway Act, 1884. 


building for the accommodation of the labouring 
poor. This fund was supplemented by the 
assignment of a leasehold house, known as 
No. 7, Ingestre-place, which had been erected 
by voluntary effort in or about the year 1850, as 
a model lodging-honse, and a sum of about 
2,0001., being accumulated sarplus rents derived 
therefrom, also by the transfer of a further sum 
of nearly 80/., being the unapplied balance of a 
fund raised for the relief of sufferers by a fire 
which occurred in Little Windmill-street in the 
year 1876, and by the transfer of a sum of 
2001., a portion of the funds remaining in the 
hands of the trustees at the closing of the trust 
in July, 1886, under the provisions of the 


The total sum thus available for the building is 
nearly 6,3001. The building is erected by the 
authority of an Order of the High Court of 
Justice (Chancery Division) made by Mr. 





carson on the 3rd day of August, 


gramme and for the way in which it had been 


of | follows : — 

h intarest, each one presenting features 
peaeveian of careful study, and at each many 
fragments of Roman material re-used in 
the walling were observable, particularly at the 


1885, the scheme being set forth therein a, 


Plans were invited from the four under. 
mentioned architects, all of whom possess 
special knowledge of the requirements of 
artisans’ dwellings,—Mr. H. H. Collins, 61, Old 
Broad-street, E.C.; Mr. H. M. Eyton, Ipswich. 
Mr. E. C. Robins, 14, John-street, Adelphi; 
and Mr. Ernest Turner, 246, Regent-street. 

No premium was offered, but a stipulation 
was made that if either design was adopted by 
the Vestry, the author thereof should le 
appointed architect at the usual rate of remn- 
neration. Each of the arehitects named sent 
in a set of drawings, and the Vestry were 
assisted in their choice by Mr. John Thomas 
Wimperie, of 25, Sackville-street, and Mr. 
D. Cubitt Nichols, of 3, Howard-street, Strand, 
who generously acted as honorary professional 
advisers. These gentlemen reported in favour 
of the design of Mr. H. H. Collins, and this 
report was approved by the Special Committee 
appointed to consider the matter, and unani- 
mously adopted by the Vestry. Mr. H. 
Collins was accordingly appointed architect, 
and tenders for the erection of the building, 
upon quantities taken out by Messrs. Gardiner, 
Son, & Theobald, of 110, Great Russell-street, 
were invited from seventeen firms of builders, 
each of whom sent in a tender. Certain modi- 
fications were subsequently made in the quav- 
tities, and the tender of Mr. Mark Gentry, of 
No. 2, Wormwood-street, in the City of London, 
to carry out the work on the revised quantities 
for the sum of 5,573/. was accepted. The land 
upon which the building is to be erected is beld 
on lease from Sir Richard Francis Sutton, Bart. 
for the term of sixty-three years from the 24th 
of June, 1885, at a ground-rent of 50/. per 
annum ; the original ground-rent of 7 5l. having 
been reduced by Sir R. F. Satton, in com 
sideration of the object for which the building 
was to be erected. The building is designed 
to comprise twenty-three single-roomed tene- 
ments, twelve two-rvoomed tenements, to 
rooms for the caretaker, and a general wash: 
house and workroom. The work is commenced 
in the hope that it will benefit the poorer of the 
labouring classes in the parish, to an ever 
increasing extent as the surplus rents admit 
of an extension of the operation of the 
trust.”’ 

Mr. Allen is the clerk of the works, and ee 
Brown is the contractor’s general foreman. ; 
will be seen by the plans and sections before 
referred to, the architect, Mr. H. H. ere 
has paid special attention to the details of the 
sanitary arrangements. ee 

From what was stated at the meeting; he 
appears that nothing is yet settled as to ¢ ; 
amounts of the rents for the tenements, but : 
is hoped to provide widows and single yr 
engaged in industrial pursuits (who will bo 
preferred rather than the robust workman, “ns 
is better able to fight the battle of life 1s 
they) with comfortable and homelike gre 
modation at a rent somewhat less tban rd 
would have to pay for inferior lodgings © 
where. te the 

Altogether the work thus commenced by o 
Vestry constitutes an important social rig 
ment, and the promoters were happy” 
choice of the Hon. Maude Stanley as the lay” 
of the foundation stone, that lady having me 
& very active interest in the well-being of 
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poor of the neighbourhood, and especially - 
of the women and children. 
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WATER-SOFTENING AT HENLEY-ON- 
THAMES. 


Ox Saturday last a large number of gentle- 
men interested in municipal and local govern- 
ment, together with several engineers, chemists, 
and medical officers of health, visited Henley- 
on-Thames, on the invitation of the Atkins 
Filter and Engineering Company, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the water softening and 

| purifying apparatus erected by that Company 
in connexion with the Henley Waterworks some 
four years ago, and which has been in uninter- 
rupted and successfal operation ever since, 
treating the supply for the whole of the town. 
The waterworks were erected early in 1882, 
Mr. Jabez Church, C.E., being the engineer. 
The water is obtained from a well sunk into the 
chalk, and is softened by the Atkins process, 
as hereafter described. For domestic no less 
than for industrial purposes, the means of 
softening hard water have of late years neces- 
sarily attracted moch attention, but it 
remains a fact that the only practical 
and economical method known of soften- 
ing hard water was discovered by the late 
Dr. Clark, in the year 1841, and consists of 
adding a small quantity of lime water to the 
hard water. It might be supposed that this 
would render the water harder, but such is not 
the case. The lime combines with the carbonic 
acid which holds the chalk in solution, and a 
precipitate of extremely fine white powder 
(carbonate of lime) is formed, which can be 
allowed to subside, or is removed by filtration. 

The “ Porter-Clark” process, which was fully 
described and illustrated in the Builder for 
Dec. ib, 1877, consists in the combination, with 
Dr. Clark’s process, of a system of filtration. 

In the “ Atkins” adaptation of the Clark 
system, the process of softening is carried on 
Continuously, in the following manner :—The 
hard water is pumped from the well into an 
automatic “ mixer” (lettered M in the above 
illustration), a small quantity being diverted 
and passed through a cylinder (shown in the 
illustration) containing cream of lime whence it 
issues as a saturated solution of lime water, and 
rejoins the bulk of the hard water. The lime 
water and hard water then flow through the 
, mixer” into a softening cistern. This cistern 
8 always full, and the water travels slowly 

tom the one end to the other in the course of 
whys, by which time softening is effected ; 
% - water has a milky appearance, owing 

26 presence of carbonate of lime in sus- 
~—s In this state the water is condacted 
th ¢ filters, where the deposit is arrested, and 

* water, softened and filtered, is received by 
© Cuplicate pump, and forced to the storage 

seer or. The whole process is automatic and 
nunuous. At the end of the day’s work 


the filte : 
retin st cleaned in a few minutes by 











The improvements introduced by Messrs. 


Atkins, it will therefore be understood, relate 
chiefly to the application of labour-saving 
machinery to the Clark process. Their 
filtering -apparatus consists of large filters, 
which can be used either singly or in sets 
of two, three, or more, according to circum- 
stances, so connected that any one or any 
two can be used alone, or all can be used 
at the same time. The “Atkins” patent 
machine filters are constructed with a series 
of hollow metal discs, covered with cloth, so 
arranged as to give the largest possible amount 
of surface in the smallest space, and sets of 
revolving brushes are attached in such manner 
as to play over the whole surface of the discs 
when set in motion. When a filter requires 
cleaning the brushes are made to revolve by a 
pulley outside the filter tank, worked by steam, 
and so quickly is the cleaning effected by this 
means that the cleaning of all the filters 
scarcely occupies half an hour a day. 

In addition to the machine filters and their 
connexions, the “ Atkins” patent water-soften- 
ing apparatus, of the size of the one at Henley, 
comprises the following parts :—1. A “‘ soften- 
ing cistern,” about 25 ft. long by 12 ft. wide by 
5 ft. deep, holding about 10,000 gallons; 2, a 
“lime cylinder,” in which the lime water is 
formed; 3, special regulating valves; 4, a 
epecially-designed “ mixer,” for facilitating the 
proper mixing of the lime water with the hard 
water; also some minor apparatus and mate- 
rial introduced specially by Messrs. Atkins to 
save time and labour. The following are the 
references to the lettering on the illustrations : 
C, Straps and wheels for setting filters in 
motion for cleaning purposes; D, Outlet from 
softening-tank and supply to filters; E, Outlets 
from filters; H, Hard water supply; J, Branch 
to lime cylinder ; K, Outlet from lime cylinder 
to “ mixer’’; M, Mixer. 

The whole space occupied by an apparatus 
capable of delivering over 100,000 gallons in 
ten hours, or 250,000 each day of twenty-four 


hours, is as follows :-— 
Sq. Feet. 


“ Softening Cistern,”’ “ Lime Cylinder,” &c., about 500 
Set of three Machine Filters, including tbeir 
COMMOKIONS o.ceccersesccecereerenecesrereceesescenes 


Total.. ome 


The filtering-apparatus is thus very compact 
as compared with sand filter-beds, and at the 
same time can be readilyextended or diminished 
to meet varying demands. Of its efficiency, 
Mr. Jabez Church, the engineer of the Henley 
Water Works, writes,—“ I have had ample time 
and opportunity of proving the capabilities of 
the water-softening apparatus. I find that we 
can uniformly reduce the hardness from 18° to 
5°, and that one man one hour a day can do all 
that is necessary for softening and filtering 
100,000 gallons. Bae oe Fe sonst Bag 

nerally very p! with the ap . 
Colew <A wel, easily managed, and tho- 
roughly reliable.” 








The Atkins Company’s process has also 
lately been adopted for treating the water- 
supply of the town of Wellingborough, and bas 
been adopted by the Corporation of Southampton 
(on the recommendation of their engineer, Mr. 
W. Matthews, M.Inst.C.E.) for use at the new 
waterworks at Otterbourne, now in progress 
of construction, for softening and filtering the 
whole town’s supply, which amounts to between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 gallons a day. In 
addition, it is in use at Lambeth Workhouse 
and other large public and private institutions, 
giving great satisfaction, as we have learned 
upon inquiry, on the score of its efficiency, 
economy, and simplicity. 








THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


Str,—/n re the proposed Manchester Ship Canal, 
[am somewhat surprised that you should so per- 
sistently take the view that Liverpool is alarmed 
at the prospect of competition, and really bases its 
opposition on this apprehension, and that you 
should think it worth while to reprint such a sug- 
gestion as that there may accrue to the shareholders 
eventually a dividend of even 18 per cent. 

With many opportunities of gathering the 
opinions of our leading and least prejudiced mer- 
chants and shipowners, I am convinced that the 
enlightened view is that Liverpool cannot help 
being actually benefited by any scheme which must 
result in some reduction of carriage rates to inland 
towns, and probably of our Dock Board rates too. 

It is very shortsighted of any one to suppose that 
the railway companies wiil quietly sit down while 
the canal, supposing it to be made (which seems at 
least doubtiul, as the money is not flowing in as 
was anticipated by the promoters), takes away their 
business, and that the sharp competition which 
would ensue would not naturally reduce the profits 
of thecanal. Such competition would be encouraged 
by steamship owners, who do not lke the risk and 
delay of navigating long canals. Many people think 
it very probable that such a canal would fail to pay 
by itself, and would fall into the hands of the 
railway companies eventually. 

To adduce the case of the Suez Canal as a parallel, 
as I have seen and heard done, is simply illogical, 
and betrays ignorance of the situation. 

If the canal ever be constructed and worked, 
probably every one will be benefited, more or less, 
with the somewhat important exception of the 
shareholders. W. HL 8. 

Liverpool. 


The Calvinistic Mission Hall, Cardiff.— 
On Wednesday last, the 28th inst., three 
memorial stones of the Calvinistic Mission 
Hall, Cardiff, were laid. The building is of 
Gothic character, and consists of a hall, 42 ft. 
by 49 ft., accommodating about 400 persons; 
and opening into the same are infants’ class- 
room accommodating about 80, and minister's 
vestry. The contract amount is 9241., and the 
building is being erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. H. Phillips, 
architect, Cardiff. Adjoining the hall, a large 
plot of ground is being retained for the erection 


of a chapel. 
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DRAIN VENTILATORS. 


Sir,—It seems to me that the houses described 
by Mr. Campbell in your last issue [p. 145] are in bo 
worse position than those which are facing or near 
to the sewer ventilators in roadways. People seem 
to think it all mght as long as they notice no un- 
pleasant smell, and there are still some who do not 
seem to mind even that. Passing along South- 
ampton-row the other day, I noticed a smei| coming 
from an untrapped gully. I remarked to a man 
standing at a shop door close by that this was very 
dangerous; he said, ‘‘We never notice it. I 
suppose he had got accustomed toit. Iam afraid 
street gullies are as often untrapped as not. 

When one sees men cleaning them out they never 
appear to pour water down afterwards; at least, I 
have never seen them do so; the trapping is left to 
chance rain or the watering-cart, but perhaps the 
men do not see much use in trapping them. It 
certainly does seem = to — > ppd when 

ave an open grating a few y off. 
on =— ~  CHaRLEs F. Moxon. 











SUMSION v. PICTOR. 


In reference to the notice of this case in your 
last issue [p. 145] I ask you to insert, on my part, 
the following brief statement. 

In the year 1877 1 took a lease granted by Sir 
G. Goldney, Bart., of 36 acres of stone lying under 
the park in which Monks’ House in the parish of 
Corsham is situated, and found valuable stone, I 
sold the stone toa large extent under the name of 
Monks’ Park Stone, and in the year 1882 registered 
a ‘Trade Mark” under the Act of 1875 with the 
name of ‘* Monks’ Park” as the description of 
stone from my particular quarry, thinking thereby 
to prevent the use of this name by any other 
quarrymaster who might after that date raise stone 
from the other parts of the Monks’ Park Estate. 

In April, 1883, I for the first tlme saw by an 
advertisement in the Sionemason that the defend- 
ants were offering ‘‘ Monks’ Park Stone” for sale. 
i remonstrated with them against the use by them 
of the term “‘Monks’ Park” as a description of 
their stone, and they ceased to advertise it in 
“‘ newspapers " under that or any similar name, but, 
as they allege, continued to advertise it by the 
circulation in the trade of ‘‘slips” and ‘‘ pamphiets,” 
under the name of ‘‘ Pictor’s Monks’ Park.”’ 

This ‘‘slip” and “‘pamphblet ” advertisement the 
learned Vice-Chancellor was certainly convinced, 
at the hearing of the motion, had come to my 
knowledge at the time or immediately after the 
ceasing of the defendant's advertisement in the 
Stonemason, but, as a matter of fact, I bad no 
knowledge of the defendant's ‘‘ slip” advertisement 
until shortly before I applied to the Vice-Chancellor, 
and as the defendants, in their defence, partly relied 
upon /ackes on my part for not having followed up 
my remonstrance in 1883 against their use of the 
name, probably had I been in possession of this 
information the result to the defendants might have 


been different. Isaac SUNSION, 
Bath, July 28th, 1886. 








THE “ SIPHOSELLA” PIPE FASTENING. 


Every one who has had to do with the repair 
of buildings has had more or less experience of 
that fruitful source of mischief, a stopped rain- 
water pipe. These pipes are always liable to 
be choked by rubbish of some kind. When this 
takes place, or when a pipe cracks, and great 
damage has been done both to the inside and 
outside of a building by the overflowing 
or escaping water, it is often very difficult 
and expensive to detach a length or two of pipe 
for clearing or renewal. Generally, several 
workmen with long ladders are required, and 
the expense incurred is out of all proportion to 
the actual amount of work done, to say nothing 
of the damage sometimes incidentally done to 
the walls in detaching an old or securing a new 
length of pipe. 

We have bad brought to our notice a new 
method of securing such pipes which appears 
likely to go far towards overcoming the evils 
just referred to. The invention in question, 
—which has been patented by Messrs. G. 
Potter & Son, of High-street, Hampstead, — 
is extremely simple, and consista of two 
parts, the first being a cast-iron seating or 
chair (A), which takes half the diameter of 
the pipe to be fixed, and which is secured 
to the wall of the building by pipe nails 
in the ordinary way; the second part being 
@ cast-iron semicircular clamp (B), which takes 
the remaining half of the pipe, and easily but 
securely fits the chair by two tapered dove-tail 
joints (CC). These joints are, in fact, similar 
to the joints of metallic bedsteads, and the 
clamp B is easily detachable by one or two 
slight blows on the under surface. The pipes 


ordinary cast-iron pipes, cast without ears. 
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The advantages claimed for the invention are 
thus enumerated by the patentees :— 

lst.—That after the chairs are once fixed any 
unskilled laboarer can readily detach and renew 
one or more lengths of pipe in a few minutes. 

2nd.—That the pipes can be revolved while 
secured in position, thus enabling the whole of 
their outside surfaces to be painted, and so 
lessening the liability to rust through at the 
back. 

3rd.—That the pipes being necessarily fixed 
$ in. clear of the walls, they are less liable to 
get cracked during frost, or to make the walls 
damp when leaky. 
4th.—The avoidance of damage to ornamental 
stone or brickwork in good buildings, which the 
renewal of defective rain-water pipes fixed in the 
old way so often entails. 





We are informed that Messrs. Pfeil, Stedall, 
& Son, of Broad-street, Bloomsbury, are the sole 
agents for the sale of the new fastening, which, 
it may be stated, can be applied to pipes of any 
design. The invention, in the form now illus- 
trated, is the simplest and latest embodiment 
of the principle of Messrs. Potter's invention, 
which in one form or another has been applied 
with much success, we understand, to a number 
of houses at Hampstead. 








Wimbledon.—0On Friday, the 9th inat., there 
was laid the foundation-stone of a new Roman 
Catholic Church which is in course of erection 
in Darlaston-road, Edgehill, Wimbledon. When 
completed the church will consist of nave, aisles, 
large square tower at west end, chancei, and 
side chapels, together with sacristies and south 
porch. The total internal length will be 
168 ft., the width 64 ft., and the height from 
floor to apex of nave-roof being 59 ft. Sittings 
will be provided for upwards of 800 persons. 
The style is to be Late Decorated. Internally 
the church will be almost entirely of Beer 
stone, whilst externally the walls will be 
faced with split flints, Ancaster stone being 
used for the tracery windows and other ashlar 
work. The architect is Mr. Frederick A. 
Walters, of Great Queen-street, Westminster, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Goddard & 





Sons, of Farnham. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEws. 


Bamber Bridge (near Preston).—Recen) 
end of St. Saviour’s Church, Bamber Bridge 
near Preston. It is proposed to considerably 
enlarge this church by erecting new chancg| 
transepts, organ-chamber, and vestry, and t, 
further improve and adorn the existing byjjq. 
ing, from designs by Mr. T. Harrison Myre 
A.R.1.B.A. (Messrs. Myres, Veevers, & Myres) 
architect, Preston. The works are being 
vigorously carried out by Mr. Charlee Walk, 
of Preston, the total cost being about 3,000). ’ 

Gorseinon (Glamorganshire). — St. David’ 
Church, Gorseinon, situated in the grounds x 
Penilergare, was built in the year 1837 by tho 
late Mr. John Dillwyn Liewelyn. It has jus 
been repaired, and enlarged by the addition of 
a chancel, 37 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, together 
with an organ-chamber and a vestry. The 
whole of the nave has been re-seated, the seats 
being of pitch-pine. .Six steps lead up to the 
communion-table. The roof of the chance! is 
formed of pitch-pine, and is late Early English in 
style; in fact, the whole of the timber in the 
roof is of pitch-pine, unvarnished, and in its 
natural state from the carpenter's bench. [Ip 
the east end of the chancel is a three-light 
moulded Early English lancet window, with 
four columns supporting the interior arches 
above. The floor of the chancel is laid in 
encaustic tiles. In front of the communion 
rail and in the tiled floor is laid a brass, in 
memory of members of the Llewelyn family. 
An arch, deeply moulded, and _ executed 
in red bed Farleigh stone divides the chancel 
from the nave. The wood principals over the 
sanctuary are supported by columns running 
from the floor to the roof, with moulded Early 
English capitals. On the north and south side 
of the sanctuary are two long lancet windows. 
The base of that on the south side is formed 
for sedilia. The old doors of the porch have 
been taken away, and in their place have been 
substituted others of oak. The whole of the 
work has been carried out from designs by Mr. 
James Buckley Wilson, architect, Swansea, ani 
the work has been carried out by Messrs. Thomas 
Watkins & Jenkins. The hot-water apparate 
for heating purposes has been supplied ani 
fixed by Mr. Bonnett, Swansea. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Birmingham. — The Wesleyan Chapel = 
Cherry-street is about to be pulled down. The 
society having obtained, after ten years nego 
tiations with the Improvement Committee, the 
freehold site at the corner of Corporation street 
and the Lower Priory for the purpose of build 
ing a new chapel with schools and class rooms, 
invited several local architects to submit designs 
in competion, showing how suitable premuses 
for their accommodation could be arranged 
with shops for letting on the ground-floor. - 
plans of Messrs. Osborn & Reading, of 7 
Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham, were selected 
The buildings are now in course of erection 
and include on the ground-floor fronting Corp 
ration-street two large shops, with basemenl 
under, and a smaller shop with basement » 
the Lower Priory. The inclination the 
adjoining streets admits of a level entranc 
from Dalton-street to the songrogge of Ever 
shops. The principal entrance to the chi” 
eile is agree of the Corporation 
street facade, by a wide corridor leading = 
spacious staircase and hall on the first essed 
of which is entered the chapel, meeting: ; 
and vestries. The chapel occupies 11 ~— 
the frontage to Corporation-street; over a 
shops adjoining the Lower Priory \t of 
apsidal end, in which will be place Bn 
minister's platform, and at the other e0 
organ-gallery. It will accommodate gig cern" 
The hall and chapel communicate by a corr : 
out of which the vestries and retiring 700" 
from the platform are entered. The eaege 
hall is 56 ft. by 55 ft., and will occupy se 8 
part of the first floor. There is also an ® Ss 
for the orchestral platform and organ, 4D “ 
gallery on three sides. It is lighted from / 
Lower Priory and Dalton-street, and end 
internal area. The whole of the first eghe 
staircases are to be constructed with fre-P! 
materials. Separate staircases are rs rst 
for the hall, so that it may be agate 
pendently, one at the corner of Dalton 





and Lower Priory, and the other from Daltor 


three foundation stones were laid at the chancel 
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Under the hall will be pleced the’ 
school buildings and class rooms, sansa 
secretarial and other rooms, entered from the 
Lower Priory by ® separate entrance, stair- 
cases, and corridor ; and on the Dalton-street 
level the infante’ school, tea meeting room, and 
a special school for children of the poor. 
Entering from Dalton-street, are the care- 
takers’ apartments, and tea kitchen, heating 
apparatus, C., conveniently placed, adjoining 
each other. The external elevations are to be 
carried out in the Mediwval style of the 
thirteenth century, depending more upon pro- 
rion and grouping than upon elaborate 
jetails. In the centre of the Corporation-street 
facade is & six-light window and gable over, 
rising toa height of 80 ft. from the pavement. 
The Lower Priory elevation is well broken up 
above the shop level, and in the angle formed 
between the chapel and meeting-hall is placed 
an octagonal turret or spire, rising to the height 
of 120ft. The materials used in the elevations 
will be Darley Dale stone on the ground or 
shop story, with red brick facings, and Corsham 
Down stone on the upper stories, the high- 
pitched roofs being covered with red tiles. 
The works are being pushed on rapidly by the 
contractor, Mr. John Bowen, under the imme- 
diate direction of the architects. ° 
St. Kilda (South Australia).—The Melbourne 
Arqus of May 29 records the completion of the 
new Presbyterian Church at St. Kilda. The 
church, which is calculated to accommodate 
800 persons, occupies a prominent site at the 
corner of Barkly-street and Alma-road. The 
main buildings, consisting of a nave and two 
aisles, are built, in the Gothic style, of bluestone, 
with dressings, mouldings, enrichments, tracery, 
windows, pinnacles, and spire executed in patent 
Victoria hydraulic freestone. The length inside 
js 110 ft.; width, 62 ft.; the height from the 
floor to the springing of the ceiling is 30 ft., 
and to the ridge 52 ft. There is a spire rising 
toa height of 142 ft. The white freestone of 
which it is constructed forms a striking con- 
trast to the sombre bluestone of the main 
buildings. The architects were Mesers. Wilson 
& Beswicke, of Melbourne, and Mr. Thos. Corley 
was the contractor. 


t. 











Che Student's Column. 


STONE QUARRIES.—YV. 
GRANITE QUARRYING. 


7) T would be impossible to state, with any 
ky pretensions to accuracy, the date when 
ae; granite first began to be quarried. We 
know that the ancient Egyptians quarried the 
hornblendic granite of Syene as far back, at 
least, as the reign of Zestus, king of Thebes, 
1,300 years before the Christian era. These 
(uarries can even now be traced along the hill- 
sides near that place, and one of them still 
contains a half-finished obelisk of ancient 
design.* 
When granite was first used as a building 
| Material in the British Islands the loose blocks 
strewn about the surface of the ground were 
utilised for the purpose, and granite quarrying, 
as now understood, was not begun till about the 
middie of last century, but it was a long time 
before the methods of working it were such as 
to promise a good supply of stone. 

The granites of Aberdeenshire appear to 
have been the first to attract the attention of 
engineers and surveyors, for we learn that in 
1764 it was resolved to have the streets of 
London paved with Aberdeen granite.+ From 
that date the export trade of Aberdeen gradu- 
ally increased, especially after a lapse of a few 
years, when the stone at first obtained, having 
undergone practical tests, was shown to be of 
good quality. Great quarries were then opened 
ane, ee branch of industry which 

; aracteri i i 
oii rises that city was begun in 
‘ - appears from a reference in “ Kennedy’s 
wr ‘s that the contractors for paving the 
ii _ London, began quarrying operations 
Torn e € rocks on the sea-coast of the lands of 
Fay yg transported | the stones roughly 
bans © London. This mode of procedure 
a ength found to be too expensive, and the 
i ns of Aberdeen were employed to work the 

°s to proper shape, according to contract, a 


system which in the main has survived to the 
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present day, and will, no doubt, be likely to do 
80 nd . long time to come. 

achinery was first used in quarryin 
granites about the year 1795, when- dongs 
large dimensions were ordered by the Admiralty 
for the docks at Portsmouth, at that time in 
course of construction. This machinery, how- 
ever, was very crude, and several years elapsed 
before much progress was made, either in keep- 
ing the quarries in good working order or in 
improving the instruments of labour. When a 
step was made in that direction steam-power 
was introduced, with the result that the output 

p 
of stone was considerably augmented, and, 
worked-up material being produced at a cheaper 
rate, Aberdeen granite came to be more gene- 
rally used. 

One of the first things to attend to in opening 
@ quarry is to observe the lie of therock. To 
giye an example of the importance of this we 
may state that in the old Cairngall quarry the 
stone lies from east to west. The east side of 
the hill is that on which this quarry was 
opened, with great success. Shortly afterwards 
another quarry was opened on the same bill, 
but on the west side, and the working had to be 
abandoned. The posts of granite, by which we 
mean the masses that stand separate from each 
other by dries or natural divisions, were the 
quarry to be worked on the side to which they 
incline, would fall upon the workmen engaged 
beneath them.* 

After a quarry has been opened up, the 
“clean” rock is detached from its site by 
means of powder, unless the stone lies in a 
favourable situation for detaching, when this is 
not required. The quarries where blasting is 
not carried on are few in number, and with 
one or two exceptions are unimportant. In 
some quarries the powder is exploded in holes 
varying from 5 ft. or 6 ft. to 20 ft. in depth, 
and from 3 in. to 6 in. in diameter, according to 
the size and position of the rock. The process 
of splitting these masses, when detached, into 
suitable pieces for dressing, is effected by means 
of ‘‘plag and feather’ wedges. Holes about 4 in. 
apart and 3 in. deep are bored by “ jumpers.”’ 
Into these the “ plags,” which are made either 
of iron or cast steel are inserted between 
two “‘ feathers,”’ or small thin pieces of wrought 
iron. The plugs are driven tight, and, under 
ordinary circumstances, a cleave is readily 
made. Sometimes as many as 300 holes are 
required in clearing a single mass; in such a 
case the operation is watched with much 
interest, as upon the result of the cleave the 
quarryman’s chances depend. 

In porphyritic granites the felspar often lies 
regularly, that is to say, the long axes of the 
crystals are approximately in the same direc- 
tion, and the quarryman takes advantage of 
this, as it practically denotes the grain, or the 
way the rock will most readily split. 

It is desirable that as little powder as possible 
be used, as otherwise the rock is frequently 
shattered in a direction not intended. The 
holes are usually filled up with powder and 
closed at the top, being fired with a fuse, timed 
to allow the workmen to retire to a safe 
distance. 

The first ‘‘shot’’ or blast generally does no 
more than shake the rock, and make a number 
of cracks round the holes. The holes are again 
charged, when the cracks become filled with 
powder, so that the second shot does a con- 
siderable amount of work. The third shot 
generally brings down the finer grained kind of 
granites. The depth of the holes and the 
amount of powder, is regulated by the peculiar 
circumstances connected with each blast, such, 
for instance, as the size of the block to be 
detached, the position of the grain, lie of the 
joints (if any), and so forth. 

Some of the principal quarries work the 
granite in benches, which occasionally are from 
50 ft. to 70 ft. in depth, according to the magni- 
tude of the workings. 

Masons work granite in much the same 
manner as they do stones of a softer nature ; 
but, of course, the time occupied in shaping 1s 
mach greater in comparison with other stones. 
If the surface is not to be polished, it is usually 
left “ fine-axed,” as it is called, vm is for er 

t part produced by an instrument compose 
or Foe of thin «Bao of — tightly — 
r, their edges being on the same plane. 
TD pasar Boe of rent is then smoothed by a 
series of taps, given at right angles to the 





* Trevor, “ Ancient mt | 
y 1863 ] . 10, 
+ Bremner, "In of g ) P. p. 





* See paper by G. W. Muir, “ On Granite Working,” 





Journal of the of Arts, vo). xiv, (1866), p. 471. 
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surface previously operated upon. The intro 
duction of machinery, however, has much 
facilitated the shaping of the stone, especially 
for circular work. 

The surface of some of the granites used by 
the ancients, and handed down to us, has been 
observed to peel off, but it is noteworthy that the 
granites in buildings erected in recent years do 
not exhibit this peculiarity. Professor Tennant 
believed that this scaling was produced in the 
process of dressing, by which the tool frac- 
tured or “‘ starred” the surface, so that even- 
tually the fractured part would weather loose or 
fall off the stone. Whether this is so or not, 
there cannot be much doubt that this fracturing 
of the surface has become very much mini- 
mised, if it has not altogether disappeared 
from the better kinds of granite, by reason of 
the introduction of less cumbersome tools. 

A very important branch of the granite in- 
dustry is the polishing of columns, posts, 
monuments, &c. Most of this is done by machi- 
nery; mouldings, and other ornamental work 
not presenting plane or rounded surfaces, in 
some instances only, being polished by hand, 
which, by the way, is a very tedious process. 
The large size in which some of the finer 
granites of Cornwall is obtainable, has led to 
its use in monolith, stones of very large 
dimensions being frequently polished. Slabs, 
10 ft. square, and colamns from 20 ft. to 30 ft. 
in length, can be turned and polished, but for 
such stones special provision has to be made. 

By far the greatest quantity of granite is 
quarried for dock-work, embankments, kerb- 
stones, and things of alike nature. Mouldings 
and ornamental work made of granite, are much 
more common in the better class of buildings 
than they were a few years ago, whilst for 
monuments, drinking-fountains, &c., it is very 
popular. We notice that the foundations of 
several large buildings in London have recently 
been constructed with granite, and this is 
decidedly a step in the right direction. When 
we look at the rotten stone with which many 
large edifices in our metropolis are built, we 
wonder more and more, why granite is not 
oftener used for foundations, and exposed parts 
of buildings. We will not go so far as to say 
that the buildings should be entirely made of 
granite; but if more care were exercised 
in selecting the freestones and sandstones 
used in the less exposed situations, and good 
granite were placed in places where those 
stones would suffer most injury, the greater 
cost of the first production would be amply 
repaid eventually. We should then find in 
London, what appears to be a great rarity at 
present, viz., buildings made of durable stone. 
Besides, we must not forget that the greater 
the demand, the cheaper granite will become 
and the more machines for further facilitating 
the cutting, dressing, and working are likely 
to be invented. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


14,113, Ventilators. J. Honeyman, F.R.1.B.A. 


The improvements in the forin of ventilators in 
use consist chiefly in designing a chamber divided 
by two partitions or diaphgrams, and with tubes 
inserted horizontally. The air or wind current 
enters by the air-trunk into the compartment of 
the ventilating chamber on one side of the central 
division or wall, the pressure closing the valve and 
preventing down-draught. One of the main 
features of the invention is to prevent down- 
draught, and another scarcely less important is that 
of preserving the architectural appearance of the 
bui:ding to which they are fitted. The apparatus 
instead of being set outside the roof in the usual 
way may be set inside the roof, and the air-trunks 
carried up flush to the slating of the roof; or the 
apparatus may be set on the joists under flooring, 
the air-trunks in that case being carried flush with 
the outer walls, 


10,488, Improved Screw-driver. H. C. 


Chocqueel. 

This is simply a magnetised screw-driver so 
treated as to retain the steel screws fastened by it. 
The handle of the screw-driver is used also as a tool- 
holder, the tools being held by a set screw fixed in 
the opposite end to the blade or bar. 


10,033, Tile Hearths and Fenders. 8S. B. 


Sutcliffe. 

“he obiect of this invention is to construct a 
tile poms and fender combined which shall be 
complete in itself and shall not require to be 
affixed to the permanent hearth, nor uire 
cementing into its place, and is thus capable of 
being removed say waen giving up the tenancy of 
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THE BUILDER. 








house. The tile hearth is 


constructed with the 


surrounding fender all in one removable piece, and 


the fender of which is built u 
by cement to a combined m 


of tiles all secured 
and wooden frame- 


work or base; the fender in some cases being 


further surrounded by an edging of 
or o her suitable material. 


8.931, Connecting Pipes, &c. W. Brace. 


The connexion of pi 


ratus commonly used in closets is improv 


wood, metal, 


s and earthenware appa- 


by 


using a faucet connexion, with packing between the 


earthenware bend and ring, which is secured 
compressed together by means 0! 
passing through the ears of two rings. 


and 


ments in flushing out water-closets, by using louvre 
plates to direct the flow of water, are also incor- 


porated in this patent. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


July 16.—9,244, S. Yeates, Surveyors’ Levels, — 
9,252, F. ‘Dove, Cramp.—9.265, H. Coombes, Sash 


Stop and Lock. —9,279, 
Tables. 


kK. Robinson, Brick-cutting 


July 17.—9.296, J. Maxwell and C. Tuke, Pillars 


or Columns for 


Building. —9,298, B. Pitt, Chimney 


Pot.—9,332, J. Carvell and W. Holland, Varnishes. 
July 19.—9,362, W. Simpson, Opening, Closing, 


and Locking Windows. 


July 20,—9,377, A. Moore, Attaching Knobs or 
Handles to Spindles.—9,396, T. Wood, Opening and 
Shutting Doors.—9,409, P. Martinier, Dovetailing 


A J reap 


uly 21.—9,444, T. Taylor, Door Knobs, &c.— 


9,476, H. Lake, Ventilating. 
July 22.—9,496, C. pare & 
vipes. —9,500, C, Oliver and Othe 


Plumbers’ Blow- 
rs, Securing Wood 


looring without Nails or Screws. —9,507, J. Evans, 


Wood Moulding Machine. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


6,894, C. Whale, Metal Batten Pin.—6,943, 
W. Clarke, 


Wright, Ventilating Rooms.—7,290, 


E. 


Devices for Window Sashes.—7,670, G. Mason, 
Fastenings for Window Sashes.—8,310, J. Janka, 


Spray Ventilators.—8,418, W. Wodson and 


R. 


Skeoch, Bricks, Ridge Tiles, &&.—8,518, G. Atkins, 
Metal Bars or Frames.—8,624, J. Bennison, Chim- 


ney Pots.—8,676, W. Temple, Mouthpiece 
Horizontal Brick-making Machines.—§,713, 


for 


Blanchard, Ornamental Tiles, &c.—6,082, T. Potter, 
Building Concrete Walls.—6,153, W. Whieldon, 
Casing Bricks, Tiles, &.—8,067, P. Milligan, Bricks. 


8,380, J. Rothwell, Hoisting Engines. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two monthe. 


10,928, A. Common, Water-closet.—11,098, R. 
Stone, Cement.—11,206, F. Dutoit and A. Burkart, 
Fireplaces or Grates of Stoves.—11,270, E. Killick, 
Cement.—142, J. Brown, Transverse Ventilation of 
Sewers.—2,601, S. Pardoe and F. Biggs, Sash 
Fastener.—4,886, 5. Worsnop, Fixing Iron Laths 
and Slates to Iron Roofs,—7,675, H. Mathey, 
Cement.—7,676, H. Mathey, Colouring Cement.— 


7,684, L. Wall, 
8,314, S. Watson, Copings and Gutters. 


Connecting Knobs to Spindles. — 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
JULY 19. 


| By E. Mritargp. 
Caledonian-road—Nos. 306 and 308, term 68 years, 





ground-rent, 101, ..............s0e-00 --, £1,450 
Kingsland—106, Mortimer-road, 32 years, ground- 
PUES Tiecasectrerpennmnnsenniiiinetiiniiemubitieneniiinmmennes 270 


No. 143 to 151 (odd), Culford-road, 37 years, 
_ Somcens 5s. ... biainindnbsohecedniabensi 
ucking -road— Range of stabling, 37 years 
ground-rent 3/. 16s. ...... — ; 








By G. A. WILKINsoN. 
Roxborough—Freehold farmhouse and 5a. Or. }p.... 
Two enclosures of land, 4a. 3r. 30p., freehold 


- By Woop & Srinx, 
Kilburn—39 and 41, Albert-road, 76 years, ground- 
rent 101, Avs. ...... oe . sone 





. By Gopwiy & Bastry. 
een a Gate-road—Holly Lodge, freehold 
elgravia, Chester-street— Improved d- 

161., term 23 years........ — penane meade 

: By E. E. Crovcner & Co. 
Enfield, Spee aent- ve freehold houses......... 
aay eo h, Beulah-road—Four freehold resi- 

RSA RS a 
Victoria Docks—39 to 53 (odd). and 54, Alice street. 
7 to 18 (odd), Junction-street . 46, Fisher’ 
— ; and 4, Edward-street, ground-rent, 











By W. J. Newe t. 
Old — Eke lease of business premises, term 











By W. A. Buaxewonx 
Fulham—9, Edith-row, 63 years ground-ren 
Bt. John’s Wood —i7, Belsite-rosd, 69 ocars’ 
ground.rent i0i.,... , 











By 8. Watxer & Reyrz 
Camden.town—92 to 100 (even), Albert-street, 64 
years, ground-rent $1, 12s, 1d, ; 


oP eeeeeeretes ee er ees 





110 


2,289 
1,570 


21 


oO 


1,259 
1,490 


1,190 


310 


2,580 


Walworth—Ground-rent of 3/., reversion in 15 





YORE ...c0ccscessascoveceres biceniia 
Notting-hili—22, Devonshire-terrace freeheld 
warn Grosvenor Villas, 80 years , ground. 

Pemt OL. BG, ....cccccserccecensercecescesseeees seneceer serene 
Peckham-rye—38, Avondale road, 89 years, ground- 

rent 5/., Sa. ..........+. coannentnugaubecenencsmenentnennente 
East Dalwich—34, Ondine-road, 89 years, ground- 
rent 6/ 


eeeree 





Jvciy 20. 


Old Ford—139, 141, and 143, Armagh-road, 79 years, 
ground-rent 9/, 126. weit wis 


By Duiver & Co. 


Hammersmith-rosd— Nos. 65 to §1 (odd), and 1 to7 
(odd), Elizabeth-place, freehold ..................... 

Nos, 83, 85, and 87, Hammersmith-road, freehold 

Hampstead - Greve House and Eland House, free- 
hold .. : eee 





Se eee eee ee eet eceare. oF 





By Baax, Buawxett, & Co. 


PPPTTIeTEOTTE TTT Lite ee eee ee eee) eee 





By Barnett. 


Forest-hill—3 to 9, Perry Rise, and the Prince of 
Wales beerhouse, 25 years, ground-rent 52/. ... 
The lease of Forest Lodge, term 6 yeers ............ 


Jur 21, 
By C. C. R. Srrtmay. 
Norwich—No. 17, Cattle Market, freehold............ 


Jury 23, 
By C. D. Frety & Sor. 





By Newson & Haxprya. 
Islington—2 and 3, Allen-street, 63 years, ground- 
rent 24. ne : 
No. 35, Dean-street, 40 years, ground-rent 5/....... 
™ 3, Cloudesley-street, 11 years, ground-rent 


Nos. 4, 5, and 6, Cloudesley-street, 13 years, 




















‘rent 18l. .. a 

Kentish Town—9, 10, and 11, Circus-road, and 29 
and 31, | Oak-grove, freehold sii 
Holloway—25, St. John’s Villas, 64 years, ground 
rent 61, 10s............. eee - vqnancanntin 
aledonian-road—10, Sutterton-street, 60 years, 
ground-rent 6/. afiniininiininindicneiiaia 
Coomtere Alwyne-square, 50 years, ground 
BONS Babe cocesecaspsncsenscanccenescbuccnrcocovccaguqeneegeness 


Hoxton—Improved ground-rents, 361, 15«., 50 years 
ulham-road—Improved rent of 471. 10s., term 14 
years e nt eee 





By Farenrorurs, Ext.is, & Co. 
Norfolk—Part of the Houghton Hall Estate :-— 
Great Massingham—T Fox and 
public-house, and 16a. Or. 32p., freehold 
A freehold house, and 8a. Or. 38p. ...... 
Five freehold cottages and gardens..................... 
Four houses and a bleoksmith’s shop, freehold ... 
Grimston—Freehold cottage and 2a. 2r. lip. ...... 
Snettisham—aA plot of copybold lend, la. ir, 2p. 


Jury 23. 
By C. P. Wurrereyr,. 


Commercial-road, E.—No. 112, 15 years, ground- 
rert 9/, 9s, eeeees 








£102 


100 
310 
289 


6.100 
2,175 


1,976 


1,405 


700 
145 


1,330 


1,300 
200 


126 
480 
1,640 
345 
265 


640 
275 


280 








Miscellanea. 


ser ee a ee 


district. 


Robinson, C.E., of Westminster. 


Sons, of Bradford. 


Coleman-street. 


from the designs and under the 


street. 
Cottages at 


17th inst., was 
at Penshurst.”’ 
dingstone.”’ 


A New Hospital at 





Ernest Turner, F.R.1.B.A., London. 


Sewerage and Water Supply, Petersfield. 
The opening of the works of sewerage and 
water supply for the town of Petersfield, Hants, 
on the 26th inst. was inaugurated in the presence 
of a large number of those interested in this 
These works have been carried out 
by the Engineer to the Board, Mr. Henry 


Duorham.—The North of England Café Com- 
pany’s new premises in Saddler-street, Durham, 
were formally opened on the 23rd inst. by the 
Bishop of Durham. The premises have been 
entirely remodelled by Messrs. Geo. Gradon & 
Son, builders, of Durham, and furnished, up- 
holstered, and decorated by Messrs. Harland & 


Mr. H. T. Gradon is th 
architect who has had charge of the works. : 


The London Trading Bank (Limited) 


has this week opened new premises at No. 12, 
( The whole of the mahogan 

fittings and furniture were supplied wal Geet 

by Messrs. Sage & Co., of Gray’s Inn-road, 


superintend- 
ence of Mr. T. H. Smith, architect, Basinghall. 


Chiddingstone.—The sketch, 
on p. 141 of our last number, of some cottages 
visited by the Architectural Association on the 
erroneously entitled “A Sketch 

For “ Penshurst”’ read “ Chid- 


Teheran, Persia, i 
about to be erected, from the designs of Mr. 


[Juty 31, 1886, 


The Army and Wavy H 
Auction Market.— The 5 Ponape Na 


Hotel, in Victoria-street, Westminster. wi; 

was erected only a few years since, at * Drv 
outlay of 80,0001., exclusive of the cost of the 
land, was offered for sale at the Auction Mart 
on Friday, the 23rd instant, by Mesers. Green 
& Son, by direction of the mortgagees stated 
to be the National Provident Company. The 
auctioneer, in submitting the property, said 
that the land alone, which occupied an area of 
about 14,800 ft., ought to be worth 42 000) 
estimating its value at 31. per foot, which was 
understood to be the price of freehold land j, 
that locality, and with the building he ep. 
sidered the p Y was worth at leas 
120,000!., for the valuable machinery and steay. 
power in the basement for working the various 
lifts and electric lighting plant cost a consider. 
able sum in addition to the large outlay incurred 
in the erection of the building itself, 4, 
suggested that the hotel might readily be cop. 
verted for general business purposes, or let 4s 
residential flats, and that very slight stractur| 
alterations would be required to adapt it to 
either purpose. The biddings commenced x 
40,0001., and 70,3001. being the highest offer 
the property was withdrawn. 


Gunduck Bridge.—The Gunduck Bridg 
is, next to the Hooghly Bridge, the most in. 
portant work of its class now in progress i 
the Bengal Presidency. The foundation stone 
was laid by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
in January of last year, and the bridge ig 
expected to be ready for traffic before the rains 
of 1887. The crossing selected is about a mile 
from the junction of the Gunduck with the 
Ganges, and is in the immediate vicinity of 
Sonepur, so well known for its great annul 
cattle fair. When completed, the bridge wil 
consist of eight spans of 250 ft., the piers being 
built each on two wells 22 ft. diameter sunk 
into the clay of the river-bed. The foundations 
vary in depth from 40 ft. to 110 ft. The west 
approach is an arched viaduct, rather mor 
than half a mile long, which passes through the 
ground occupied by the Sonepur fair. The 
girders will be of steel of the modified Whipple. 
Murphy type, 26 ft. deep, carrying the railway 
on the bottom boom, and weighing about 32 
tons per span. They will be built in position 
on timber stagings, partly carried on piles and 
partly set up on the dry river -bed.—Indias 
Engineer. 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition: Testi- 
monial to H.B.H. the Prince of Wales— 
The Committee of the Royal and Executive 
Commissions named on the 14th inst., at the 
meeting which was held at the residence of 
Earl Granville, had their first sitting on Tue 
day, the 20th inst., in the Durbar Hall of the 
Exhibition. It was resolved: — That Earl 
Cadogan be requested to act as Chairman, and 
Col. Sir Owen Tador Burne, K.C.S.I., C.LE, 
and Sir Arthur N. Birch, K.C.M.G., as Honorary 
Secretaries. Earl Cadogan having taken the 
chair, it was resolved,—That communications 
be addressed by the Hon. Secretaries to the 
Viceroy of India, the Governor-General of 
Canada, and the Governors of the various 
Colonies and Indian Presidencies informing 
them of the movement. And it was further 
resolved,—That subscriptions not exceeding the 
limited amount of 2/. 2s. each might be sett 
to the Honorary Secretaries, Prince of Wales 
Testimonial Committee, Bank of England, 
Western Branch, Burlington-gardens, Londo, 
W.; tothe Bank of England, E.C.; or to 9") 
Provincial Branch of the Bank of England. 


The Registration of Plumbers—T 
Worshipfal Company of Plumbers held courts 
on the 2let, 24th, and 26th inst., and issu 
Certificates of Registration to the plumbers 
whose names appear in the advertisement 
which ap on another page. We 
further informed that there are a large number 
of applicants for registration in both London 
the provinces whose applications have _ 
passed by the Committee of Registration, ° 
who were unable to attend at the Guildhel® 
the days fixed, and so their names must 


in the 


deferred for further publication. The aa 
munications which are being received by‘ 


Company show that the scheme of registratie 
is approved not only by the plumbers (mastet 
and journeymen), but by sanitarians as 
builders. In recent volumes of the Bu 4 
the aims, objects, and mode of -— 

the Company in this important work have bees 





| fully reported and explained. 
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, at Loughto ers of . Tl 
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Greenheart TIMBER. MATERIALS Copre.... hd . 19 0 33 ° ° Singleton meoensemneagpinseyse : aeeres 10 = 
T , B.G, ' m, Lagos ... 10 0 » 0 Bene nnn 8.0 76510 0 
Wh, BE. ccccvssece sotrereeeseseeees OM & 04, & 8 Palm-nut Kern a aay ae aes mprecemeneriepersinane 645 0 0 
~~, Y ‘Miersmmneen scans 66 0 - 4, Rapeseed el 4% «(OO 00 0 eianine tiaicnes atin 629 0 
At teeevets Rene ll 7 0 0 , English ; 0 0 0 street H ' .—For alterati 5 ORIGIN 0 
B «4006 cube 0 0 16 rT) b pale... 0 0 0 0 H , astings fo ions and addi , 
irch - 0 2 G 0 Cotton rown Lee DOR neninaee 22 1 00 0 ennah, archi ’ r Mr. E. Ww : tions at 54, . 
Elm a: 2 seed, re paeaer 00 ; itect. Hasting . Rubi High- 
. * | 0 0 3 e Tallow fined , 21 0 00 90 Eldridge x Son stings sale e. Mr. E Ww 4 
Fir, Dantei 2 410 @ | Labri and Oleine....... i 0 090 3.L.P Phillip _—_ 
Oa. Cc, &c. i 8 10 0 4 0 0 ubricating, U 8 PPTTTTT TT TTTi ttt 18 5 0 18 ] 0 Cc &kE . Phillips tear Oe recececcesesees £1 497 
onda’? _—_‘iirttttsssseensssee ap fa 4 > | wenven Refined wn 75S a Ss “i fe _ Harman... y405 0 
me a Be: @ 40 0 SNTINe— : ee 10 0 0 G. Star oneal enim 1,473 0 5 
— eae Cue Pag 8 in casks. 13 0 0 W. Elliott sornierennentnne _—e 1400 0 0 
— 610 0 an—St ockholm eteeeeeesesees ewt. 1 E. Duffie. eenceoosesce eae 1,380 0 0 
CONTRI —_— eens 6 ee EDs. ie 
— . : ‘ } ccccscemnestnemocsonens pane 0 
RACTS AND aii . 0106 O11 0 _ HOUNSLOW .— For new ——— . 1,165 0 . 
Ep PUBLI jae a Mor “> a for dag eg and sto 
pitome of A : Cc APPO a cempnicains , architect, Chanc . Tissell, Mr re-rooms, 
iniatiemtete dvertisen IN ogben . cery-lane :— . James 
’ in this Number MENTS  -ySchaegenmeaapener P R. 
. Danells* eqeccceoscooooqoaoores a ft 
Nature CONTRA : ium at ate 497 0 
of W CTs a cimenanaianns 10 0 
Port! ‘ B SLINGTON.— 
Pipe _ Cement y whom required. Architect, 8 fuss : promsionn, No. a alterations and sdditi 
3 ae ee | , Surveyor, or by Kae _R. Roberts. M , Upper-street iditions at 
-maki eveverereces Enginee , i enders Battam ‘ r.d. Kin , Islin ° rear 
H lon a ee r. to be & C gweil C gton fo 
Poa wipe Big —_ et oo Vest | delivered. Pies, foo oe bh ll Cole, architect. = Rowan 
Two ing Derby Barracks V OPIS sosseoneeseers Wandaworth Bd. of Wi G. R. Strachan ees rt Foxley, King-street — Grosvenor- 
eae Granit aidan ON scidinaisdmniaceeband St. oa sng A iy o_ mgsnernnrne: | August 3rd_ ii hed . eee 00 
cay rani Ga | War De s Union...... | Jarvi Cara do. 5 ag Sa » Thornhill- 
sod Peake on Wee te 8 seupetapeeconecn ! Justi partment......... arvis & Son .. August i, man a potecioshess. Theo 1 
Main Sewersai ii ater i Ronecghot Goer i | OM IAL, nnn Kogest Sth |i en 0 —* 
Erection of Guard Room, cocrmiaaorn | Totten gm poe Official. ener oS ta ‘- Bishop — tom. = 1,243 0 o 
00 ree toeee. | hs > aa ‘s wa i 7t ‘7 a Ny le. ~ Cupane’ ’ 
Aierations to Room, Store, Be. einen Rpping .9.A al Board | = De Pape ewer [Angost 9h i Drow & todmen, | oan = Neo 1170 0 0 
- ion of Pele te RG reeves} Admiralty amscneton RE _seoreestoronenontos | aor 10th | ii. » Wall Bros. Kent = hee RS 1,073 0 0 
“avin blic H Thecenhihe tamienns - gust 12 o , tish . 1,060 
Ne g and Jo 2 all ke imerick nl aeieae Conn Oo ose i 12th | xiii Town J 0 0 
™ Town ans hy Bo. esstnenre meee poe Tae wee eA W. J. Hall cl am... . ii. nny ot the aaa sag pon 1,048 0 0 
E cing Re Ceereeesncnens af eshte -xmouth Bech. is.| A. o SEEicesoes cil ieiaaiaal t i, or, L066 :— of residenc 
Ero of Nineteen’ House, A raat | weg preety meds FE @. Langdon...» Asst 10th Kennard Bros., Lewisham* ence for Mr. Meltom 
’ | Northwich Local Board | H: Bancroft... . + 5 m°. 
Houses, Maidenhead Ca mouth Cor. — H. Bancroft ......cces August 17 er * Acce -carsevene £1,100 0 
ardiff Cor, Water W — fth |x TRA pted 0 
sanigieeie S sis . Water Wk ei epennemeenti | August 21 —_ LEICEST ‘ 
doiioupen = r Wks J. A. B. Williems ...... | August 4 s in ee oe the erection of a 
‘ PUBLIC APPO Wek GbABOE snceccerees. a 26th ii wes Pettifer . Begg for Mr sain 
ature of A INTMENTS .' Not stated... | xiii ambers, Leicester \pson, architects "Berrid Kincks. 
en ae 3 _ [MET eter we cts, ‘Berridge-troet 
Engineer's and By whom Ad . Bland & Sone sae te ACN £1,730 0 0 
— — ae a) ral 0 0 
oe — : | Applcions |p C. Wright sven a ¢ $ 
eee a .in-Furness Ri Bel in, age. . Bass (accepted) .... pecncnsesseueseceess 1.499 ° 
Cor.| Not stated | LEWISH —————————— 1438 0 0 
eeteceneeree | August 7th xvi street, L pris “wo alterations t i 
; 5 | gg lng High. 
ros., Lewisham® .... a _ 
* accepted. £40) 0 0 
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LONDON.—For the erection of the ‘‘ Queen’s Hall,” 
wig - first B. Ke obwon of the People’s Palace, at the East 











~~ 8.A., architect :— 
te Hill, Lambeth ...........s0« , 0 0 
Wood Bros., aie aed. et ; 0 0 
Boyce, Hart-street, Bloomsbury ... 27,159 0 0 
Morter, Forest lane, aes dae: 25, 0 0 
Shepherd, Bermondsey New mecca 25, 0 0 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town.. 25,179 0 0 
Gentry, W ormwood-street ........-.+. 24,960 0 0 
Jerrard, Lewisham .........ccccceceeees 24,440 0 0 
Perry & Oo... BROW ceccceccecosccscecsecces 24,277 0 0 
LONDON.—For alterations to the Duke of York 


ublic-house, King’s-cross, for Mr. F. J, Deacon. Mr. 
ohn Hudson, architect, Leman-street, E. Quantities not 
supplied :— 








J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey............ £1,070 0 0 
T. Boyden, Gray's inn-road............... 980 0 0 
Hearle & Son, Cable-street............... 887 0 0 
Spencer & Co., Knightrider-street ...... 850 0 0 
T. Little Whitechapel oe 779 0 0 
Coulsel! Bros., Bethnal-green pencnsenntion 765 0 0 
J. Higgs, Dorset-square* sahenniitnaniinndauetl 697 0 0 
Pewterers’ Work 
H. Warne, St. George’s-road ............ 105 0 0 
Buckley & Beach, Chelsea 103 0 0 
J. Edwards, Camden-town .......-.0. 9914 0 
J. Heath, Goswell-rosd® wim tees 


. Accepted. 
LONDON .—For alterations, new story, &c., at 113, 
Piccadilly, for Mr. Joseph Underhill, i— 
£406 4 6 


Wetherilt, Lee, & Martin (accept ).. 
LONDON .—For painting works at the Clerk's Offices, 




















Dispensary, &c., for the Guardians of the Poor of the 
Parish of St. George-in-the-Esst. Messrs. Wilson, Son, 
& Aldwinckie, architects, East India-avenue, Leadenhall- 
reet :— 
BC TROR: cccccenssinecatsqncesmmnensiciveianell £728 0 0 
IT cnrensesusseesssmneupaeccnsineumaeeunill 287 0 0 
Dichep & Holloway 276 0 0 
| ae 274 0 0 
Furniss (ac cepted) pesuanneesenaiitintgeittinen 214 0 0 
PURTON.—For making alterations and additions to 
the Angel Ion, Purton, Wilts. Mr. William Drew, 
architect, Swindon :-— 
J. Williams, Swindon (accepted) ...... £235 0 0 





RICHMOND (Surrey). —For the supply of road mate- 




















tials. Mr. Walter Brooke, Town Surveyor :— 

| A B C D 

s. djs. d,s. d. s, d. 
Beavis, Union-street, Borough ...... 12 11 
E. Downs, Richmon ‘11 7*4 e 4 1 2 ll 
R.L.aJ. Fennings, Cannon-street 12 6) - - - 
J. Horsford, Faversham ............... ~t- 14 @ - 
wy! Sittingbourne ............... -44'q e 

A. & F. Manuelle, Leadenhal!-street u “10 fa Be 8 

Mowlem & Co., Millbank eteaetemepeedl 12 - |---| - 
J. Neal, Wandsworth siete _ 10 § 0 - 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington ...... | 12 O- | | - 
Peirce, III cn ccencaiscentatecdente § 1 ‘ 7 
Ross & Sons, East India Dock-road, 2 8- | - ~ 
J. Runnalls, ’ Penzance - |}- | = /12 3° 
F. Sims, Riehmond fetes |= |- |8 6°, - 
Trickett & Sons, Millwall ............ 13 3- | - | - 
Wills & Packham, Sittingbourne .... - |- 48 - 
Covington, Claverton-street ........./ - 241 - 





A.—Broken Guernsey Granite. 
B.—Chelk Flints (broken). 
C,—Brown or Pit ditto (broken). 


D.—Broken Penlee Stone f the El Querri 
Penrance. © homatet Te salons. = ga 


ROTHERHITHE.—For certain works 
repairing churchyard wall, iron raili 
entrance gates, at the Parish Cherch, 
hithe, for the Churchwardens and Overseers, 

omas, architect -— 


Masons ond B er Work. 
Chafen .. oo om fests 





required in 
, and two new 
Rother- 
. Edwd. 



































£138 0 0 
Almond . iene rw 127 0 90 
White .. , 121 090 
Etheridge (accepted) ; 118 0 0 

Smith's Work. 
F. Thomas ee , 97 10 0 
Kimber & Son ...... 9610 0 
Kimber ... 82 0 0 
Chelman (accepted) 78 3 8 
Painting. 

Stevens $8 0 0 
Stuart = 2% 0 0 
Cracknell . 260 0 
Bartlett (accepted) ...... Secret oeeceseeeoeeses 24 10 0 


THE BUILDER. 


For additions to the 


8T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. — 








Herts Convalescent Home, 8t. *s-on-Sea. Messrs, 
Bowler & Hill, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Fowler 
& Hugman :— 
Lawrance & Sons, London....,..csess0+++ £1,585 .0 0 
Salter, St. an oneness 1,304 : 0 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonard's 1,225 0 0 





KENSINGTON.—For alteration of orn, 
ae into shop, at 87, Gloucester 











by converti riveate house 
J nad. Routh Kaneingtee, for Mr. W. Follet. Mr me? 
t: ‘om 
Bobinsn. er £198 ° , 
EN OLAS LE LLC TER 185 
ey Be TERS. «0 coccaccovsccencnocnanecessoens 1608 0 0 
SWINDON. —For erect hye g houses in Dixon-street, 
New Swindon, eo | nach cn . G. Lay. Mr. William 
Drew, architect, windon :— 
J. Williams, Swindon (accepted) sconed £09 0 0 
SWINDON. —For or new club-room, &c., to Beer 
House, Crick Gorse-hill, Swindon. Ms Willies 


Drew, architect, ar me a _— 
H. Looker, Stratton (accepted) £146 0 0 


TREDEGAR (Mon), —For alterations and sdditions 

to police-station. W. Tanner, County Surveyor for 

Monmouthshire, architect : — 

Edwd. Morgan, Tredegar 

% Wilkins, Newport........ ss 
G. J. Brind, Newport... ; 
J. Linton, Newport (accepted) ....... 


TU NBRIDGE WELLS. —For 
at 6, Nevill Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
architect 

Oakley, , Tunbridge Wells .............+000. 
Strick and Bros., Beivedere............... 
Mansfield & Son, Tunbridge Wells . 
Tarrant & Son, Loodon ...... 
Strange & Son, Tunbridge Wells ...... 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders 
reach us too late for insertion. shou 


at our office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., 
Four p.m. on ‘THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address,“ Tus Buripszr, Loxpos,”’ 



































THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume L. (Jan. to June, 1886) 
were given as a Su — with the Number for July 17. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAG on 


ication at the Office. 


CLOTH CAS for pntiee the Numbers are now ready, price 
each; also 


2s. 64. 
READING CASES (C (Cloth), oy Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers, 
h ; 


price 2s. each ; 
THE FIFTIETH ‘VOLU ME of “The Builder” (bound), price 
Twelve rou mie en Sixpence, now ready. 
SUBSCRIBERS VOLUM on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS. APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Bix lines (about fifty GE UREN coce-vevevcecs &. 44. 
Each additional line (about ten words .............. Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of e Advertisemen for special Adver- 
tisements on freat Com petitions, Contracts, by Auction, 
&c. may be o om application to the 


SITU ATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about ee inn or under Ss. 64. 
Bach additional line (abu SEs 6ccoceciionshe 
PREPAYMENT. is ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
rented by one mot be sent, but all emall sums should be 
rew Cash in one ay! er by Money Order, payable 
Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOUERDRINIER. Publisher, 
ail wait Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-strest, W.C. 
v semen or e current w 's issue m reach Office 
befnme THREE o'clock p.m. on THU RBSDAY. - 
The Publisher 





G ADVERTISE- 
or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
— the Oe before TEN o'cleck oa WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 


PERSONS repr in’ | ‘ The Builder,” may have Replies 
te the theri eo 


SPECIAL. —ALTERATIONS in STANDIN 








: SEEMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
oy riot tee Unled Kine See res 
ustral 











[Jury 31, 1886, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic aa BumLp an, Lomo,» 


AT. W.—C. & M. W.—J. . D. was v. 


3 it. (os wit quing ts whe oo eet 5, a 
i. ade ee. must be scoon 
y tor putin 


w to 
e are compelled ili Sins Seapaonmnla 


Nora.—The ng geet of 
public meetings, rests, p RH carn POpOTE read 94 
at wets to rer rehdv 


business 
and mot to the Editar” te 

















Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND 


And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, &t CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apmn, 


Bath Stone. 
BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS. 
PIOTOR & SONS, 























Box, Wits. (Apr, 
Doulting Freestone. 
a eene treme theetirennts 
is known the “ 
THE CHELYNOH ) Beds," and is of sn 
talline nature, and 
SNONE ( $itealy te of 
THE Is of the same i 
BRAMBLEDITCH were ag here igad pam 
STONE, suitable for fine moulded wort, 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided fe 
working these quarries, and the stone can x 

supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, m 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset. 

London Agent-— Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. ao 








2 Pg & J. STAPLE 

HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Sts 
and Lime Merchants 

BLUE LIAS LIME (8 gage satya a 
(Ground or Lump), [iminster. [Apr 
Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! 


For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and wort 
manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 
Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Establishel 
1837. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, N.W. [Aor 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lavs 
Office, 88, 
materials 


Company (Mr. H. Glenn), 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 





Asphalte 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest 


addressed | floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and mil 


rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ADTt 





Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White 


Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Av 





BANNER VENTILATORS. 





The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &: 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 





BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SANITARY APPLIANCES 


international Health Exhibition, 1 


WERE AWARDED AT THE 


884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze. 





For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


BANNER SANITATION COMPANY, 


Wessex H. ouse, 





Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 





